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Defining Some Acts of Unfair Competition 


HEN the Clayton Anti-Trust Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act went into effect 

a great deal of curiosity was felt as to their effect upon the methods of certain industries 

which the Sherman law had been unable to reach. But it became evident at once that these 

acts in themselves would decide nothing, since they failed to define the acts of unfair competi- 

tion which they prohibited. The first court decisions under the new acts were therefore bound 
to be interesting. 

The precise names of the parties involved in the first case would signify nothing to tele- 
phone men. Let it suffice to say that the defendant was a large corporation engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of a store appliance. This company, while not a monopoly, enjoyed prac- 
tically a control of the business in its line, being its largest producer. We will assume that it 
handled over fifty per cent of the total business in its field; for the proportion makes a difference 
in the application of the decision. 

Here are the court’s definitions of some of the acts which constitute unfair competition: 

1. Employing spies to get information regarding competitors’ business by tak- 
ing employment in the latters’ factories, shops or offices. 

2. Price-cutting below cost of production and discrimination in prices for the 
purpose of harming a competitor. 

3. Bribing, hiring or employing architects, fire marshals, insurance representa- 
tives or municipal officers or employes to use their influence in promoting the sale of 
its own products or in preventing the sale of competitors’ products. 

4. Getting or trying to get cancellation of orders taken or of sales made by 
competitors or interfering in any way with contracts of competitors. The defendant 
company had, according to the complaint, what it called its “knockout squad,” a force 
of special salesmen whose duty it was to cause cancellation of competitors’ contracts. 

5. Making false representations to customers, real or prospective, of competitors, 
concerning the standing or business methods of the competitors, with the intent to 
injure them in their business. 

6. Bringing or threatening suit against competitors and their customers, real or 
prospective, on the assertion, known to be false or not believed in good faith to be well 
founded, that the products of competitors are an infringement of patent rights. 

7. Agreeing to indemnify customers, real or prospective, of competitors against 
loss if they cancel contracts with competitors. 

8. Inducing or hiring draymen, railroad employes or other persons to obtain 
from shipments made by competitors or from other sources, the names and addresses 
of their customers; except that salesmen in reporting prospective customers on whom 
they have called, or employes engaged to make canvasses for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the names and addresses of prospective customers, may report the name of the ap- 
pliance owned by the prospect if the purpose is not to injure the competitor. 
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g. Inducing or hiring salesmen, agents or other employes of competitors to leave 
their employment to enter that of the defendant company; except that such change 
may be made if without inducement from the defendant company. 


Now, this was-not, of course, a telephone case; yet the injunctions enumerated will ring 
familiarly on the ear of many an old-time telephone man. They cover, indeed, a good many of 
the very abuses with which telephone history is replete. 

The prohibition of some of these acts appears to challenge some of the traditional privileges 
of business—particularly the fourth, seventh, eighth and ninth. But it must be kept in mind that 
the defendant in the case which brought out these prohibitions controlled the big end of the 
business. Presumably some of them would not apply against a smaller company. 

Telephone men, in spite of the noise they have always made about unfair conpetitive 
methods, have seldom resorted to the courts in cases of this kind. Possibly they felt that existing 
laws would not support their claims. The Clayton act and the Federal Trade Commission act 
seem to promise future relief. With the decision quoted above already available, and more un- 
questionably on the way, we hope telephone men who are harassed by unfair competitors will 
feel encouraged to enter the courts. We await with interest the first action of this kind. 


Take a Imp to California 


Pep eeccbicne ep has always been a pretty good telephone state. It has 168 telephones for every 
thousand of population (Iowa leading with 171), and in the last census report it ranked 
first for telephone messages per capita—282 for the year as against 136 for New York and 40 
for North Carolina. 

Without analysis we generally regard California as a good Independent state. But the 
census report says that out of 434,002 telephones the Bell system has 323,145, giving the 
Independents but 25.5 per cent of the business in the state. California needs attention. 

The Independent Telephone Association of America is going to California October 21, and 
every Independent télephone man is invited to go along. The charge made for the trip in- 
cludes every expense, and is very reasonable because of the buying power of the organization 
—a demonstration of the benefits of association. The trip is made easier, and its attractions 
greater, than has ever come within the experience of telephone men. 


Some people go to California every year. To most of us, however, it is the event of a life- 
time. We look to the Golden State as the Mohammedan looks to Mecca—the objective point 
toward which, some day, we shall travel—some day when we can afford it and have enough 
leisure. For it is ordinarily a pleasure trip, pure and simple; and a busy man finds it hard to 
dig up a good excuse for such a long, expensive junket. But we all intend to go some time. 

This month is that time. Not only is the expense reduced, but even the excuse is fur- 
nished. This time it is a business trip with educational trimmings and a foundation of pure 
pleasure. You can even persuade yourself it is a duty. 

The association has worked out the money and time-saving system, and needs Independ- 
ent telephone men to take advantage of it. The two fairs offer a predigested education. The 
regular convention sessions of the association, and those of the California State Association, 
which will be held contemporaneously, will view the Independent cause from a new angle— 
one which the broader-minded Independent operators will regret missing. And the local sit- 
uation should be absorbingly interesting to any but the self-centered operator who sees no 
farther than his own exchange. 


The Independent telephone operator should need no argument for the California trip 
this month. He need only make up his mind to go. 


Shade Trees as Obstructions to Progress 


A= some telephone men to give a brief definition of a shade tree and they would reply in 
chorus, “an unmitigated nuisance,” and hum a snatch of that ballad of the last decade 
entitled “Always in the Way.” That being the viewpoint (and, we are forced to admit, one 
of some justice) it is amazing how much some people, who are not telephone men, think of 
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their shade trees. Some few benighted individuals even go so far as to prefer the shade tree 
to the telephone, if forced to make a choice between the two. 

We once heard Dr. Steinmetz, the world’s greatest electrical engineer, express a fond 
hope that some day ALL the water of Niagara would be used to turn turbines instead of wast- 
ing itself falling over a rock. Sensible idea of the doctor’s, very. And if he were interested 
in telephone construction and maintenance work he would doubtless advocate that all the 
shade trees be torn down; or split in half, to give the wires a chance. 

But for some occult reason the shade tree, far from becoming passe, seems actually to be 
gaining in favor. People have been known to set utterly ridiculous values on one or two 
sticks of live timber growing in front of the house, and to raise the very deuce if an indus- 
trious telephone man lopped off a limb to give breathing space to a wire. The telephone man 
may think the tree owner is unreasonable, but then the tree owner thinks the telephone man 
is worse than that. So there you are. And the telephone company, generally speaking, can- 
not afford to antagonize the tree owner; while the latter, if he is real mad, don’t give a whoop 
whether he antagonizes the company or not. 

You see, itstakes about as long to grow a good shade tree as it does to grow a man—or 
longer. But you ean kill the tree, or spoil its beauty in a few minutes—and without any of 
the penalties that attach to spoiling a man. So obviously the tree needs protecting; and its 
owner assumes the job. Perhaps he has grown up with it, and remembers when his father 
planted it. At any rate, he isn’t going to let it be massacred just to make it easier to run a 
pair of wires. And you can’t blame him, either. 

Now proper trimming does not hurt a tree any more than a haircut and shave hurts a 


“telephone man. In fact, the owners of fine trees generally pay good money to have them 


trimmed once a year or so. The right of way man, if he is to keep the department of public 
relations from being a joke, must be an expert tree trimmer, and able to convince the tree 
owner of his skill. 

Trimming trees for the telephone company is just like a lot of other things in this world. 
If you go at it defiantly or arrogantly, because you have the power, you may get your wires 
cleared; but you let the company in for a lot of hostility and trouble that lasts for years and 
years. Those trees may obstruct your progress for a generation. And if you go at it in a 
friendly, considerate, helpful way, with a little pleasant discussion beforehand and an eye to 
the preservation and improvement of beauty and usefulness, you get your wires cleared and 
the gratitude of the community. 

Our readers being an intelligent people, we need not ask which is the better system. 
The principle, indeed, is the only one that can hope to succeed in dealing with the people. It 
should be extended from the trimming of private trees to the trimming of trees along the 
country highways; and from that to every other point where the public’s viewpoint may dif- 
fer from yours. You work for the public; it is your boss. 


The Mystery of Decatur 


A LETTER from E. B. Fisher on another page reports rumors of a merger deal at Decatur, 
Illinois. Decatur is in Central Union territory, and Central Union is in receivers’ hands. One 
of the receivers refused to discuss the subject, but his refusal implied the authenticity of the 
story. Chicago counsel for Central Union’s minority stockholders knew nothing of such a 
deal; no petition has yet been presented. 

Such a merger could not go through without court sanction. But it does not necessarily 
follow that the court would weigh the legal aspect of the deal before issuing the order, unless 
proper and responsible protest were made. 

Strange and weird as it may seem to Mr. Fisher, privately we have no doubt that the 
Central Union Telephone Company receivers contemplate the purchase of the Decatur Inde- 
pendent property. The court will not protest the action itself; the Independents who object to 
it must do that. Perhaps they can stop it; perhaps they cannot. The minority stockholders 
of the Central Union protested the merger at Anderson, Ind., and took the case to the United 
States attorney-general. He refused to say anything, and the court granted the order. 

Decatur’s salvation depends on the importance of its interstate business and the date of 
its sale contract—if such instrument exists. Further comment we reserve until the deal emerges. 
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Detachments of the National Guard of New York State and of the Regular United 
States Army, Located Camp Whitman at Fishkill Plains and E stablished It as Headquarters 
for Their Annual Summer Maneuvers. In a Single Night a Great Khaki-Hued City Sprang 
Up—a City of Canvas Tents Horvering Thousands of Soldiers, Many Regulars, but the 
Majority Citizens From Every Walk of Life, Including Prominent Professional and Busi- 
ness Men Bent on Securing Military Instructions. In This City of Tents Was Every 
Facility for Convenience; Systems of Water Supply, Sanitation and Telephonic Communica- 
tion. The Latter Was Built and Operated by the Signal Corps, Headquarters Being 
Located in the Center of the Camp, From Which Many Lines Radiated, Stretching in All 
Directions and Connecting Up Every Unit of the Camp’s Force, Facilitating Its Manage- 
ment and Making It Possible to Attend to the Multitude of Camp Duties, Quickly and 
Without Effort. Every Detachment Was Completely Supplied With Modern Field Tele- 
phone Apparatus in Order to Make Inter-Communication to All Parts of the Army Accessible 
Constantly. Public Telephones Were Installed, Enabling Citizen Soldiers to Communicate 
With Their Homes and Offices and Thus Make Possible the Attendance at Camp of Many 
Who Couldn’t Neglect Their Affairs. One of the Features of the Encampment Was a 
Mimic Battle Staged Between Two Divisions. One Division Was Concentrated Nearly 
Twelve Miles Distant, Their Approach Being Detected by a Message Received on the 
Wireless Antennae. Immediately the Information Was Transmitted to All Divisions of 
All Detachments by Means of the Field Telephones The Telephone Review. 
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Between Delta. and Grand Junction, Colorado, 
There Is a Stretch of Desert Covering Nearly Thirty 
Miles, on Which There Is No Habitation and 
Across Which the Road From Delta to Grand Junc- 
tion Extends. An. Emergency. Telephone, Which 
Is a Weatherproof Instrument, Made by the: West- 
ern Electric Company, Has Been Placed About 
Midway-of the Desert on a Telephone Pole, at the 
Request of the Grand Junction Motor Club. 
Service Is bys for by the Motor Club and Has 

Iped Out During the Summer a Great Many , . 
Meletists Who Found Themselves in Trouble’ on Telephoning to Artillery the Result of Range 
the Desert. Finders’ Observation.—The Telephone Review. 


From Which Calls Are Received 
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Cable Entrance to Telephone Headquarters 
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All Outlying Posts.—The Telephone 
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View at Intersection of Pentland and Tunnel Streets. P. & A. Telephone Cables With Plank Box Removed Preparatory to Being Hung 
Company's Building Seen in the Foreground Trench and Lowered Into Spit Ducts. 


i; Taken During the Removal of the Hump,” Pittsburgh, Pa.—Pittsburgh Industrial Development Commission. 
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That Mysterious Situation at Decatur 


Eprrors* TELEPHONE ENGINEER: It is not the plan or purpose 
of the Independent Telephone Association of America or its 
officers to neglect in any manner the paramount issue as affect- 
ing independent telephony so cogently and forcefully presented 
by TELEPHONE ENGINEER in its, July issue, “Force Physical Con- 
nection.” As already stated, the Association has fully committed 
itself formally to action in this matter, has devised a program 
therefor, and is pushing the matter with decided encouragement 
on the part of independent telephone companies throughout the 
country. Other work along this line is in progress, and it is 
believed that the plan will be carried out with all the force and 
energy requisite. To this end all independent interests in the 
country are earnestly and urgently invited to co-operate, and 
definite, full information can be secured from the secretary of 
the Independent Telephone Association of America, W. S. Vivian, 
upon application in person or by mail at his office, or from any 
of the directors and officers of the Association. 

But, while this is true, other matters very considerably affect- 
ing Independent interests must be given attention, and are brought 
through the medium of TELEPHONE ENGINEER to general con- 
sideration, especially of members of the I. T. A. of A. 

At the Independent Telephone Convention, September 15 and 
16, a report was current of very decided interest to the inde- 
pendent telephone men of the country generally, and especially 
to those in the middle West. It was to the effect that arrange- 
ments had been or are about to be completed by interests, un- 
doubtedly Bell, for the purchase of the’ Decatur, Illinois, inde- 
pendent telephone plant, the price therefor being a little in ex- 
cess of three hundred thousand dollars. This report; was very 
earnestly, although quietly, discussed, and was believed to be true 
by those who heard it. This, notwithstanding the fact of that 
well-known letter of December 19, 1913, containing this para- 
graph: 

“Second—Neither the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, nor any other company in the Bell system, will here- 
after acquire, directly or indirectly, through purchase of its physi- 
cal property, or of its securities, or otherwise, dominion or con- 
trol over any other telephone company owning, controlling, or 
operating any exchange or line included in the Bell system or 
which constitutes or may constitute a link or portion of any 
system so operated, or which may be so operated in competition 
with any exchange or line included in the Bell system.” 

It was remembered that that notable letter contained a pro- 
viso, and what that proviso included, and it was asserted posi- 
tively by those who were familiar with the facts that this rumored 
purchase did not come within the provisions of that “provided”; 
it was asserted positively by those presumably familiar with the 
conditions that no arrangements looking to the purchase of the 
Decatur plant antedated the letter of December 19,1913; and it 
was further reported that no reference as to such proposed pur- 
chase had been made to the department of justice. 

Now, this purchase has some very peculiar, not to say mys- 
terious, features or possibilities which should be recounted to 
be fully appreciated. 

Decatur, Illinois, is within the Dara em limits of the 
Central Union Telephone Company, Bell subsidiary, now in the 
hands of receivers; that company has a local plant of importance 
and of considerable size competing with the independent plant 
in Decatur. The Central Union Company is currently reported 
to be very seriously in debt, its outstanding obligations having 
been stated as in excess of thirty million dollars, and chiefly 
owing to the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
parent company, which caused the letter of December 19, 1913, 
to be written after “suggestions” from the department of justice. 

Such corporation in the hands of receivers appointed by a 
United States Court would hardly seem to be in a financial con- 
dition to indulge in a purchase exceeding three hundred thou- 
sand dollars in amount from its own resources. Its inability to 
take care of its finances unaided, for many years past, is known 
to all familiar with its conditions and history. 

It is the more difficult to conceive of the Central Union's 
purchase under such circumstances, because such a transaction 
could not well occur, or with propriety, without the sanction of 
the receivers, and it is hardly conceivable that receivers, acting 
under authority and supposedly by direction of a United States 
court, could act after the decision in the Oregon case, known, 
of course, to all United States judges, so clearly defining the 
status of telephone companies under the Sherman Act. 

As heretofore stated, that decision forbade the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and various and sundry of 
its officers and other telephone officials from such action, not 
only in Oregon, but elsewhere, and the injunction was made 
perpetual. 

Again, it hardly seems possible that the American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company, which unquestionably has’ the financial 
ability so to do, is proposing deliberately to receivers‘acting under 
authority of a United States court to ignore the Oregon Circuit 
Court decision. If the officers specifically named in that decision 
shall enter into such transactions, it is cOnceivable that contempt 
of court might be charged, and that sort*of thing, with reference 
to lag oy States courts, is usually considered very serious—not 
likely to be entered upon. 

Again, it is not concpivable that any interests outside of the 
Bell interests would haye any special occasion to buy such a 
property now successful, growjng and fully able to continue pros- 
perously and become sti tote successful. Indeed, the rumor 
left no doubt in the mingS?’of- those who heard it, and among 
them were persons who! had direct financial interests in the 
Decatur corporation and! Ia®ge ‘indirect interest in sag eee con- 
nection therewith, that the* Bell interests were at the bottom of 
the scheme for the. purchase. 

There is no doubt that the Decatur plant is engaged in inter- 
state commétce. Officers of corporations in other states made the 
assertion that they had very considerable physical connection and 
business wath the Decatur plant, the gateway to and from the 
West through St. Louis and to and from the East through Terre 
Haute, particularly being quoted in this particular. So, if the 
Sherman Act and the interstate commerce laws apply to tele- 
phone business—and as to the Sherman Act the Oregon court 
leaves no question—this proposed purchase, if by Fel! interests, 
isa deliberate ignoring, and, if consummated, disobedience of the 
law of the land, of the formal decision of the United States 
court, and of a promise apparently made in good faith by a 
responsible officer of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. It would not seem to present any element of excep- 
tion to this assertion, and for that reason becomes of prime imme- 
diate importance. 

There are those in attendance at the Indiana convention who 
announced their financial interest in the situation and a c«ter- 
mination to contest the sale with all possible vigor and to the 
courts of last resort if necessary. 

It would seem that this is,a case as to which all independent 
interests in the country are directly affected, and that it might 
well be made the object of general attention. It might easily 
become a test case, following the Oregon case and litigation, in 
which the exact rights of independents and the exact possibilities 
of competition in the telephone industry could be defined. 

Indeed it would seem that if the matter be properly pre- 
sented to the department of justice—and it should be so pre- 
sented—the government would intervene to prevent what seems 
so deliberate ignoring or infraction of the Sherman Act. Per- 
haps in no other recent case do all the facts seem to be so clear 
and well defined. The Southern Michigan case, mentioned in the 
September TELEPHONE ENGINEER, and other proposed mergers oi 
purchases in West Virginia, eastern Ohio, and elsewhere through- 
out the country, do not offer quite all the clear-cut elements pze- 
sented in the Decatur case, as reported at the Indiana convention. 

It would seem, too, that it would not be any impertinence to 
inquire of the receivers of the Central Union as to any knowl- 
edge they may have of the matter so rumored, or of any in- 
tention or purpose they may have, if they have any, as to the 
Decatur plant. Possibly the attorneys who are litigating in the 
interests of the minority stockholders of the Central Union might 
find the matter interesting and decide that they should become 
parties to such a situation. 

At any rate, as it seems to the writer, the matter is one which 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER is fully justified in discussing with some 
care and fullness. Certainly, if competition is the law of the land, 
and the sentiment of an overruling majority of the public, as so 
many fully believe, such a case as this is worthy of ample atten- 
tion and careful consideration.—E. B. FisHer. 





Independents Guatninc in Western Kentucky 

At a meeting of the officers and directors of the 
different exchanges of the Independent telephone com- 
panies of western Kentucky an organization was 
formed to be known as the Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. E. T. Aisthorpe, of Cairo, was elected presi- 
dent; W. E. Carpenter, of Wickliffe, vice-president, 
and A. |. Jefferies, of Paducah, secretary and treasurer. 

The meeting was attended by members of the dif- 
ferent exchanges in western Kentucky and Mr. Pruitt, 
of Louisville, representative of the Kellogg Switch- 
board and Supply Company. The object of the organi- 
zation is the furtherance of the interest of the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies of Kentucky and _ Illinois. 
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Indiana Independents Hold Good Meeting 


Annual Convention at Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, September 15 and 16 


EMBERS and guests in at- 

tendance at the convention 

of the Indiana Independent 
Telephone Association, held at In- 
dianapolis, September 15 and 16, 
learned that N. C. Kingsbury, vice- 
president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is_ bus) 
writing the second chapter of his 
widely advertised effort, “How We 
Trim the Independents.” 

The news that Mr. Kingsbury 
is about to hide the trap for the 
Independent companies with some of 
his well-known brand of sugar came 
in an announcement made by C. Y. 
McVey of Cleveland, president of 
the National Independent Telephone 
Association, who, during the course 
of an impromptu speech on the con- 
vention floor, “reported progress” in 
the negotiations between the Inde 
pendent and Bell interests. 

“We have held several confer 
ences with Mr. Kingsbury,” said Mr. 
McVey, “‘and we expect to be able 
to present a working plan agreeable 
to all companies within a week or 
two from the outlook at present.” 

The McVey announcement was not received with 
any especial enthusiasm by the convention attendants 
in face of the lack of details which were withheld. Some 
of the more prominent Independents present were out- 
spoken in their disapproval, declaring that they certainly 
were entitled to know the lines along which the proposed 
working agreement is being planned. One independent 
declared that this was an insult to telephone men. 

definite could be learned, it was 


While nothing 
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declared on excellent authority that 
the chapter upon which Mr. Kings- 
bury is working contemplates feeding 
the apple to one or two of the larger 
so-called “Independents” and leaving 
the core, of which there will not be 
any, to the small companies. The 
new plan, it is said, will be tried out 
by one or two of the larger com- 
panies now posing as Independents 
but really Bell owned. Later, in the 
absence of any chance of its being a 
failure, the Bell interests will sug- 
gest that the plan be extended to a 
few of the larger real Independents. 
Then a neat little business fence will 
be erected around the smaller Inde- 
pendent companies and the dread- 
naughts of the Bell organization will 
proceed to blockade the port and 
cause business starvation. 

This is the present plan as out- 
lined by one of the more prominent 
Independent operators who declares 
that he will have nothing to do with 
the scheme and advises all other 
Independents to follow a_ similar 
course. 

“The Bell companies cannot give 
us a square deal,” said this operator, ‘because a square 
deal to us means death to them. We must go along 
organizing and fighting until we have one strong Inde- 
pendent association unified to the same or more strength 
than the national Bell organization of today. These 
conferences can amount to nothing. We must fight the 
monopolistic interests with legal weapons to obtain our 
business rights. They are far too suave in their dealings 
for the average Independent.” 











ter J. Uhl, Retiring President 
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While the statement by Mr. McVey on the new 
Kingsbury conference was considered of importance, the 
two days of intensified Independent telephony during 
the Indianapolis meeting resembled more a national than 
a state convention owing to the many prominent Inde- 
pendents present from all parts of the country. These 
men journeyed many miles to pay homage to the Indiana 
Independents, who have continued to make a fight for 
their rights in the face of great odds. 

Besides Mr. McVey, who journeyed from Cleveland, 
Ohio, there were present E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., president Independent Telephone Association of 
America; W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala., vice-president 
Independent Telephone Association of America; G. W. 
Robinson, Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Minnesota; W. S. Vivian, secretary, Independent Tele- 
phone Association of America; A. F., Adams, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Terry W. Allen, Corinth, Miss.; A. G. Bean, 
Elyria, Ohio; H. D. Critchfield, Chicago, Ill.; S. W. 
Harper, Wheeling, W. Va.; F. B. MacKinnon, Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary National Independent Telephone 
Association; H. B. McMeal, Chicago, IIl., and Samuel 
G. McMeen, Columbus, Ohio. 

The convention was called to order at the Claypool 
Hotel on the morning of September 15 by President 
Walter J. Uhl, of Logansport, after which the telephone 
men were given the key to the city by Mayor Joseph E. 
Bell. His address was responded to by N. G. Hunter, 
a former president of the National and Indiana associa- 
tions, who severs his connection with affairs telephonic 
almost immediately owing to his elevation to the circuit 
court bench in his home state. He tendered his resigna- 
tion from the Indiana association. 

Following the details of convention organization 
during their waking hours, for two days those in attend- 
ance listened to some stirring and instructive addresses 
by men both in and out of the telephone field. 

Charles J. Murphy, member of the Public Service 
Commission of Indiana, during his address issued a warn- 
ing to all telephone company purchasing agents to watch 
their purchases. 

“Don’t pay above the market price for anything,” he 
warned, “for, if you do, you will find the difference 
between what you paid and what you should have paid 
taken from your property valuation. Don’t pay good 
equipment price for inferior equipment. Scrutinize every 
bill and every piece of material delivered to you. If a 
company pays $50,000 for a $10,000 property it will be 
out just $40,000 in our physical valuation.” 

Following his address, Mr. Murphy was questioned 
by several of the members who endeavored to get some 
idea of the manner in which the Public Service Commis- 
sion reached a conclusion as to the value of the good 
will of a company. No definite reply was given. 

W. S. Vivian, of the Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation of America, talked right out and informed the 
Independents present that they underestimated the value 
of organization. During the course of his address on 
- “The Value of Association,” he declared that many of 
the Independent companies failed to place a value upon 
any association work until something absolutely germain 
to some certain company was desired. Upon those occa- 
sions, he said, the companies do not hesitate to seek 
the association for free advice, which they always get 
and, if legal advice, from the best legal talent in the land. 

Mr. Vivian cited instances of where companies de- 
sired knowledge and received it but refused to give any 
active support to the Independent association. He called 
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upon all Independents to get together in a vast national 
publicity scheme to offset the tremendous amount of pub- 
licity being done by the monopolistic interests. He sug- 
gested that every Independent in the land join the 
Independent association. He showed them that by join- 
ing the association they would have a personal repre- 
sentative at Washington who would receive all of their 
government papers and keep them informed on the trend 
of events, which in itself costs a minimum of ten dollars 
a year, that they would have free legal advice, and that 
as one of the benefits of the association they would receive 
monthly a copy of the best Independent journal published. 
Mr. Vivian showed that through the expenditure of five 
dollars for an Association membership Independent com- 
panies derive an actual tangible benefit of several times 
five dollars every year. 

Other speakers were F. B. MacKinnon, of Wash- 
ington, who explained the telephone valuation blanks 
upon which telephone companies must make returns to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; J. P. Goodrich, 
Winchester, Indiana, who gave statistics on decisions by 
the Public Service Commission, which showed that the 
Indiana Independents are holding their own with the 
legal powers of the state; Judge Samuel R. Artman, of 
the Industrial Board of Indiana, who explained the work- 
ings of the Indiana Workmen’s Compensation Law, and 
H. D. Currier of Chicago, who spoke on “Transmission.” 

The reports of President Walter J. Uhl and of 
Secretary Frank E. Bohn showed the organization to be 
in a flourishing condition and give in detail the result 
of work during the year just passed. In Mr. Bohn’s 
report he gave credit largely to the Indiana Association 
for the change in the national tax on telephone messages 
whereby the patron is made to pav the tax instead of 
the company. He declared that it was the splendid work 
done by the telephone companies that prevented the 
passage by the Indiana legislature of a bill making mini- 
mum hours for women. 

Mr. Bohn said that while the past year had been 
fair in so far as increase of association membership was 
concerned, it was not what it should have been and he 
called upon every member to pledge himself to bring in 
at least five new members during the next twelve months. 

The banquet of the association was held on the 
evening of September 15. William Fortune of Indian- 
apolis was toastmaster, during the course of the evening 
calling upon E. B. Fisher, C. Y. McVey, N. G. Hunter, 
Samuel G. McMeen and W. H. Bryant. All made happy 
care-free addresses in which the business cares of Inde- 
pendent telephony were forgotten until the convention 
reconvened on the following day. 

The closing scene of the convention was the election 
of officers at which Walter J. Uhl, one of the most popu- 
lar commanding officers ever in authority in the Indiana 
association, relinquished control of the presidency to 
H. F. Farwell of Terre Haute. 

Following his election, Mr. Farwell announced that 
he was not a speechmaker, but that he did know how to 
do ‘“‘chores” and he got right down to work. 

Frank E. Bohn, Fort Wayne, was re-elected secre- 
tary and M. F. Hosea, Indianapolis, was re-elected treas- 
urer. The former members of the executive committee, 
with the exception of N. G. Hunter, were re-elected. His 
place was filled by the election of S. M. Isom of Mitchell. 
The re-elected members of the executive committee are: 
Walter J. Uhl, Logansport; Frank E. Bohn, Fort Wayne; 
H. F. Farwell, Terre Haute; J. A. Browne, Winchester ; 
William Fortune, Indianapolis; F. R. Parrett, Princeton: 
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W. M. Bailey, Richmond, and E. K. Spencer, Evansville. 

Those in attendance at the convention were: 

Warren M. Knapp, secretary and manager Flora Tele- 
phone C2... Flora, Ind. é 

George Watts, manager Knightstown Telephone Co., 
Knightstown, Ind. 

. H. Barnard, secretary and treasurer Daleville Tele- 
phone Co., Daleville, Ind. : 

Martha Kelley Roberts, assistant manager Consolidated 
Telephone Co., Danville, Ind. 

L. B. Morris, secretary Lafontaine Telephone Co., Lafon 
taine, Ind. 

J. J. Brown, secretary, treasurer and manager Consoli- 
dated Telephone Co., Danville, Ind. 

I. M. Heath, president Chesterfield Telephone Co., Ches- 
terfield Telephone Co., Chesterfield, Ind 

*. M. Foulke, secretary and manager Central Indiana 
Telephone Co., Sheridan, Ind. 

E. E. Boone, president Whiteland Telephone Co., White- 
land, Ind. 

E. A. Tull, manager Lapel Telephone Co., Lapel, Ind. 

F. F. Mayfield, secretary Edinburg Telephone Co., Edin- 
burg, Ind. 

Cc. S. Smith, manager Citizens Telephone Co., Upland, 
Ind. 

N. W. King, manager, secretary and treasurer Amboy 
Home Telephone Co., Amboy, Ind. 

Delbert Myers, lineman Amboy Home Telephone Co., 
Amboy, Ind. 

Robert Miller, general manager and secretary Indiana 
Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind. 

S. M. Isom, president and general manager Mitchell Tele 
phone Co., Mitchell, Ind. 

John C. Pentz, manager Whitney County Telephone Co., 
Columbia City, Ind. 

H. W. Munsell, superintendent equipment Indianapolis 
Telephone Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Karl B. Davis, manager Middletown Telephone Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ind. 

F. R. Parrett, treasurer Princeton Telephone Co., Prince- 
ton, Ind. 

J. C. Boush, general manager Ohio State Telephone Co., 
Columbus, Ind. 

William F. Quale, general manager Northern Indiana & 
Southern Michigan Telephone & C. Co., LaGrange, Ind. 

Hart F. Fannery, president Central Indiana Telephone 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

N. G. Hunter, president Home Telephone Co., Wabash, 
Ind. 

C. William McCrea, secretary and manager S. Morrison 
Telephone Co., Greenfield, Ind. 

W. W. Harbaugh, manager Sullivan Telephone Co., Sul- 
livan, Ind. 

W. H. Hosea, traffic manager New Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles E. Koontz, manager Home Telephone Ceo., 
Bremen, Ind. 

Charles Kingan, superintendent Citizens Telephone Co., 
Edinburg, Ind. 

J. N. Miller, superintendent Fountain Telephone Co., 
Covington, Ind. 

J. M. Sands, secretary Advance Telephone Co., Advance, 
Ind. 

Ora E. Sutton, assistant manager Advance Telephone 
Co., Advance, Ind. 

H. E. Wilder, secretary and treasurer Home Telephone 
Co., Angola, Ind. 

W. M. Bailey, general manager Richmond Home Tele- 
phone Co., Richmond, Ind. 

W. T. Mellott, president Sullivan Telephone Co., Sulli- 
van, Ill 

John M. Stanley, manager Ladoga Telephone Co., La- 
doga, Ind. 

Herman F. Kaads, chief accountant Home Telephone 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

E. D. Allen, secretary and treasurer Pendleton Telephone 
Co., Pendleton, Ind 

H. H. Davis, Middleton Telephone Co., Middleton, Ind 

C. F. Lawson, Boswell Telephone Co., Chase, Ind. 

E. J. Hanes, auditor Indianapolis Telephone Co., Indian 
apolis, Ind. 


F. B. Chapman, general manager Decatur Telephone Co., 


Greensburg, Ind 
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W. S. Smith, secretary Home Telephone Co., Wabash, 
Ind. 

Lewis Signs, secretary Eel River Telephone Co., North 
Manchester, Ind. 

Ham Phend, manager Royal Telephone Co., Milford, Ind. 

Claude R. Stoops, manager Nappanee Telephone Co., 
Nappanee, Ind. ; 

J. L. Arthur, Varney Electric Supply Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind 

E. B. Cline, general manager Indianapolis Telephone 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. H. Steinker, auditor Seymour Telephone Co., Sey- 
mour, Ind. 

F. M. Hodgson, superintendent Winona Telephone Co., 
Plymouth, Ind. 

Samuel Tomlinson, president Winona Telephone Co., 
Plymouth, Ind. 

T. E. Hamway, secretary Monticello Telephone Co., 
Monticello, Ind. 

Tully Ponticue, superintendent Rochester Telephone Co., 
Rochester, Ind. 

C. A. Warner, Morroco Telephone Co., Morroco, Ind. 

Elmer E. Daicey, South Bend, Ind. 

S. Hoadley, manager and proprietor Hoadley Telephone 
Co., Gosport, Ind. 

M. L. Glouser, manager Thorntown Co-operative Tele- 
phone Co., Thorntown, Ind. 

John Trout, lineman Central Indiana Telephone Co., 
Sheridan, Ind. 

Mrs. A. C. Warner, Morroco, Ind. 

W. M. Turner, manager Kirklin Telephone Co., Kirklin, 
Ind. 

F. W. Morgan, Argos Telephone Co., Argos, Ind. 

L. A. Frazee, Connersville Telephone Co., Connersville, 
Ind. 

E. W. Burch, engineer Public Service Commission, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Ira Trout, superintendent Arcadia Telephone Co., Ar- 
cadia, Ind. 

F. V. Newman, secretary Michigan-Indiana Telephone & 
Traffic Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. L. Edson, superintendent and wire chief Home Tele- 
phone Co., Noblesville, Ind. 

C. C. Clark, Lynn Local Telephone Co., Lynn, Ind. 

Vernon W. Robinson, wire chief Eastern Indiana Tele- 
phone Co., Winchester, Ind. 

Robert Britton, secretary and treasurer Roachdale Tele- 
phone Co., Roachdale, Ind. 

Will A. Ford, wire chief Roachdale Telephone Co., 
Roachdale, Ind. 

John W. Miller, president Roachdale Telephone Co., 
Roachdale, Ind. 

H. S. Reed, manager Mt. Summitt Rural Telephone Co., 
Mt. Summitt, Ind 

H. C. Marsh, president and manager Shirley Telephone 
Co., Shirley, Ind. 

V. E. Thurman, president and manager Hoosier Tele- 
phone Co., Salem, Ind. 

C. J. James, Rossville Home Telephone Co., Rossville, 
Ind. 

W. L. Wright, secretary and treasurer Rossville Home 
Telephone Co., Rossville, Ind. 

J. E. Teaford, manager Union City Telephone Co., Union 
City, Ind 

C. W. Bowery, secretary Lynn Local Telephone Co., 
Lynn, Ind. 

H. W. Hogue, C. L. Elec., Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. W. Chapman, salesman White Co., Indianapolis; Ind. 

J. Alexander Navarre, eastern sales manager Valentine 
Clark Co., Toledo, Ohio 

J. K. Johnson, engineer, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. G. H. Klingler, manager Citizens Telephone Co. of 
Clay County, Brazil, Ind. 

H. O. Gorman, chief engineer Public Service Commis- 
sion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lewis Signs, secretary Eel River Telephone Co., North 
Manchester, Ind 

James B. Smith, Oxford, Ind 

F. H. Williams, special representative White Co. Motor 
Trucks, Cleveland, Ohio 

B. L. Stratton, manager Citizens Telephone Co., Cam- 
bridge City, lowa. 

Miss Martner, Spiceland Telephone iis Spiceland, Ind. 
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A. R. Martner, secretary and treasurer Spiceland Tele- 
phone Co., Spiceland, Ind. 

Marie Martner, Spiceland Telephone Co., Spiceland, Ind. 

H. C. Goldrick, sales engineer Western Electric Co., 
Chicago, IIL. 

Floyd Kirk, local manager Knightstown Telephone Co., 
Kennard, Ind. 

C. G. Davenport, owner Windfall Phone Co., Wind- 
fall, Ind. 

H. G. Dorrall, wire chief Hope Independent Telephone 
Co., Hope, Ind. 

George W. Farrel, manager Hope Independent Telephone 
Co., Hope, Ind. 

J. A. Smith, transmitter, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

C. C. Carpenter, manager Perrysville Telephone Co., 
Perrysville, Ind. 

Mrs. W. L. Knowles, demonstrator Remington Type- 
writer Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Joseph Hume, Carlisle Telephone Co., Carlisle, Ind. 

J. H. Killale, treasurer and manager Prairie Telephone 
Co., Brookston, Ind. 

M. Bluinn, manager Ind. Un. Tel. & Tel. Co., Fowler, 
Ind. 

E. Hawkins, manager Home Telephone Co., Nobles- 
ville, Ind. 

A. B. Diggs, vice-president Winona Telephone Co., Win- 
amac, Ind. 

A. E. Durin, purchasing agent Indianapolis Telephone 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

George E. Harbold, wire chief New Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co., Indianapolis Telephone Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. W. Washburn, manager Western Indiana Telephone 
Co., Goodland, Ind. 

Everett Harred, manager and secretary Flat Rock Tele- 
phone Co., Flat Rock, Ind. 

George H. Davis, manager Rushville Co-operative Tele- 
phone Co., Rushville, Ind. 

L. C. Yivvitts, Jennings County Telephone Co., Sey- 
mour, Ind. 

D. D. Mitchell, manager Martinsville Telephone Co.., 
Martinsville, Ind. 

Glen. Hubbart, lineman, Central Indiana Telephone Co., 
Sheridan, Ind. 

A. A. Yerrick, manager Walkerton Telephone Co., Walk- 
erton, Ind. 

H. B. Heign, mechanical engineer Indiana Public Service 
Commission, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John K. Bovard, 705 Merchants Bank Building, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

C. S. Mercer, Seymour, Ind. 

W. L. Bott, secretary, treasurer and superintendent Jas- 
per County Telephone Co., Rensaelaer, Ind. 

*. A. Gruver, wire chief Jasper County Telephone Co., 
Rensaelaer, Ind. 

John F. Bruner, Hebron, Ind. 

L. B. Hensley, Knightstown Telephone Co., Knights- 
town, Ind. 


How the Flow of a River Is Measured 


If you see a man leaning over the railing of a 
bridge intently watching the river, with a telephone 
receiver at his ear, do not think that he is trying to 
talk to the fishes or to a diver below the surface. He 
is probably one of the government’s engineers measur- 
ing the amount of water passing under the bridge. This 
is done by lowering an instrument, known as a current 
meter, into the water at several points under the bridge 
to determine the speed of the water and by measuring 
the depths of the water at the same points. 

From such information the flow of the river at 
that particular time and height can be computed, and 
when such measurements have been made at a number 
of different heights the flow of the stream at any height 
can be determined. ‘Then, if a record of the height of 
the river is obtained each day from a river gage, the 
flow for each day can be computed. It was in this way 
that the information in “Water-Supply Paper 353” 
was obtained.—U. S. Geological Survey. 


Carlisle, Ky., Gets New Equipment 
By J. J. VEATCH. 


For the purpose of providing additiona! and more 
modern equipment and plant, the Central Home Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is just closing a large 
estimate on its Carlisle, Kentucky, plant, which included 
sufficient cable for all cable distribution, eliminating 
the open wire, which had been a source of continued 
trouble for several years past, and providing for the 
continued growth in business at Carlisle and Nicholas 
county. 

It was also necessary to find new and more modern 
quarters, soa suite of rooms was leased on the second 
floor of the C. C. Cole building, where the new equip- 
ment had all been installed except the switchboard. 
Saturday night, September 11, at nine o'clock, was 
advertised as the time the service would be temporarily 
cut out while the board was being moved. Promptly 
at 9 p. m. the streets of Carlisle were lined up with 
patrons of the Carlisle exchange to witness the work 
of lowering the switchboard out of the third story 
window of the old building and placing it in its new 
location. 

Everything had been previously arranged, and 
promptly at the hour named the large blocks and ropes 
very gently reached in the window, picked up the 
switchboard, which was two sections of Stromberg- 
Carlson type, and while its actual weight was about 
one ton, it was eased to the wagon on the outside as 
if our crew did nothing else except move switchboards. 

Within a very short time the board had_ been 
placed at the new location, after which a very substan- 
tial lunch was served to the men on the job, and from 
the collection we were very much reminded of one of 
our regular employes’ meetings—everybody happy and 
willing to do their full part in carrying out the pro- 
gram. After the lunch, Electrician Wright of the 
Louisville office, assisted by Roy Benson of the Paris 
office, immediately commenced the work of connecting 
the board, which was vigorously pushed the balance 
of the night and through Sunday, so by Monday morn- 
ing the Carlisle subscribers were all talking and as happy 
as ever—or even more so—having been entertained 
Saturday night by sitting on the curb stone and in- 
specting the moving of the board. We very much ap- 
preciate the good spirit in which the Carlisle patrons 
took the question of cutting out their service for the 
move. 

While at Carlisle, the writer was told that up to 
this time there had not been the slightest sign of any 
friction on this job; that there had not been a single 
pair in the cable work connected up wrong; that not 
a single mistake was made in the work of connecting 
up the switchboard. In expressing our appreciation 
of praise in this connection, we first mention our gen- 
eral manager for authorizing and supplying us with 
funds with which to accomplish this; then our general 
superintendent for engineering and supplying us with 
proper material with which to do the work; next, our 
Carlisle manager for his untiring co-operative spirit; 
then District Cableman L. S. Brown, for his good cable 
work, and last, but not least, W. C. Collins, construc- 
tion foreman, who has a record of doing things 
smoothly. 
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The Automatic System of Los 


Paper Read Before the American Institute oy Electrical Engineers at San Francisco 


LTHOUGH = tele- 


phone plants using 
automatic switch 
boards are now scattered 


through nearly all of the 
civilized countries of the 
world, and 
creasing in number, 
are still a 1ovelty to many 
electrical and some tele 


are veariy 1n 


phone engineers. it @ 
thought, therefore, that a 
description of an automatic 
system serving a large met 
ropolitan area like that of 
Los Angeles, Cal., may 
prove of interest. 

The automatic _ tele- 
system, owned and 
operated by the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Company in the city of Los 
Angeles, is remarkable in 
several particulars. 


phone 


1. Starting as a man 
ual switchboard system, it 
has passed through several 
interesting stages of com 
bined automatic and man 
ual operation. 

2. It has had an ex- 
tremely rapid growth, in 
order to keep pace with the 


growth of the city of Los Angeles, which has been fast. 


3. It is now the largest plant operating in competi 
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tion with the Bell System. 


4. It is the largest automatic switchboard plant in 


the world. 


anaes 






5. It embodies the largest and busiest semt-auto- 


BY W. LEE CAMPBELL 


This paper narrates some of the history and describes 
the present automatic switchboard telephone system in the 
city « f Los Angeles 

It describes how the system, which began to 
with one manual switchboard in the year 1902, has grad- 
ually been extended and transformed through several in- 
teresting stages of combined automatic and manual opera 
tion, until it now 
traffic distributor switchboard which serve a total of 60,000 
subscribers’ stations—the largest automatic switchboard 
system in the world. 

The layout of central offices in the present plant is 
shown in contrast with the layout of offices in the Bell 
telephone plant of approximately the same size, operating 
in the same city. 

The traffic distributor switchboard used for handling the 
out-going calls from a large number of private branch ex- 
change switchboards is the largest board of the kind in 
operation, includes thirty operators’ positions and handles 
a heavy traffic. A general explanation is given of the 
equipment of the board, methods used in operating and of 
the economies realized by means of it. 

Specially interesting and important features in handling 
the telephone business of a large metropolitan area like 
Los Angeles are the methods used in caring for calls for 
time and for information concerning subscribers’ numbers, 
addresses, etc., and for answering subscribers’ complaints 
and calls for long distance connections. All of these meth- 
ods are discussed at some length 

The paper closes with a concise statement of the prac- 
tice of using standards of adjustment and performance for 
securing uniformly good service from the automatic ap- 
paratus scattered over this area of about two hundred 
square miles and handling from 500,000 to 600,000 calls 
each week day. 


give service 


comprises 15 automatic offices and a 
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Angeles 


matic switchboard of the 
traffic distributor type. 

6. It includes an un- 
usually large number of 
private branch exchanges 
for a plant of its size. 

EARLY HISTORY 

The Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Company be- 
gan service in 1902 with a 
manual system using a 
common-battery, two-wire- 
multiple switchboard with 
an ultimate capacity of 18, 
000 lines, of which 7,000 
were at once to be put into 
service. This board was at 
that time the very latest de- 
velopment in manual tele- 
phony and it was supposed 
that it would take care of 
the “Independent” _ tele- 
phone service in Los An- 
geles for some time to 
come. But the officers of 
the company had greatly 
underestimated the require- 
ments, for the subscription 
list grew so rapidly that 
within two years after the 
beginning of service 10,000 
lines were in use and the 
demand for service was so 


great that it became evident that only the business district 
and a portion of the residence district in the south and 
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west sections of the city could be accommodated by the 


equipment. 


In those days of comparatively 
plants, engineers of “Independent” telephone companies 


small telephone 
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generally felt that all subscribers’ lines in each city should 
be connected to one switchboard or at least to one cen- 
tral office, but the engineers of the Los Angeles company 
soon concluded that the cost of connecting all lines in 
that rapidly growing city to either one switchboard or one 
central office would be prohibitive. It was, therefore, de- 
cided to build a branch office in the south end of the city 
and thus relieve the main office of about 2,000 lines. The 
building was erected with a view of installing manual 
equipment, but after investigating the successful auto- 
matic telephone systems at Grand Rapids, Mich.; Day- 
ton, Ohio, and other 
cities, the officers and 
engineers of the 
Home company de- 
cided that the auto- 
matic system was 
what they needed and 
adopted it. 

The plant agreed 
upon was, briefly, 
that the original of- 
fice was to remain, 
for the time being, a 
manual office and was 
to serve directly only 
the business portion 
of the city, while cen- | 
tral offices equipped 
with the automatic 
system were to be 
scattered over the city 
to give service in the 
outlying districts, and 
were to interconnect 
with Main, the cen- 
trally situated manual 
exchange. 

First Automatic 
Central Offices. The 
first of the automatic 
exchanges, known as 
South, and equipped 
for 4,000 lines, was 
completed in July, 
1904, and was quick- 
ly followed by four 
additional exchanges : 
Boyle’s Heights with 
800 lines, East with 
1,000 lines, Vernon 
with 400 lines, High- 
land Park with 400 
lines, Prospect Park 








with 100 lines, and Fig 


West with 3,000 lines. 
Consequently, by the latter part of 1905, the system had 
developed as represented by the diagram in Fig. 1. 

The use of seven offices in a system serving but 19,- 
OOO lines was regarded as very bad practice, even by 
many of those engineers who at that time had _ pro- 
gressed beyond the single office idea; but experience has 
justified the plan, because the great territory to be cov 
ered, as shown by the distances in Figs. 1 and 16, to- 
gether with the enormous growth in population and the 
corresponding growth of telephone stations, as shown by 
the curves in Fig. 2, have made a comparatively large 
number of offices necessary in order to keep the cost of 


the outside plant within reasonable bounds. In Fig. 2 
the ratio of curve A to curve B is 10 to 1, and the curves, 
therefore, show in a striking way how very closely that 
ratio between population and the Home Telephone Com- 
pany’s instruments has been maintained. 

The special suitability of automatic equipment to 
such a multi-office system is fully explained in a paper 
presented by the writer before the Institute in 1908. 

Type of Apparatus Used. It is deemed worthy of 
note, in passing, that in order to secure the advantages 
of the automatic system the Home Company had to take 

a very decided step 

backward in one par- 

ticular, 1. ¢., all of the 
larger manual switch- 
boards then being 
made, were of the 
common battery type, 
while the only auto- 
matic telephones 
available were of the 
older local _ battery 

type (see Fig. 3). 

During more recent 

vears the automatic 

switchboards first in- 
stalled in Los An- 
geles have all been re- 
modeled to give com- 
mon battery service, 
and many of the wall 
instruments have 

| been remodeled into 
a smaller type similar 
Fig. 5. to that illustrated in 
Fig. 4. The type of 











desk instrument used 
is shown in Fig. 5. 
The original appara- 
tus required a calling 
party to push a but- 
ton on his telephone 
to ring the called 
party, but recently 
much of the equip- 
ment has been remod- 
eled to automatic 
ringing. 

While the tele- 
phone _ instruments 
used in Los Angeles 
are all of the ‘“‘three- 
wire’ type and are 
somewhat less attrac- 
6 tive in appearance 

than those of the lat- 
est “two-wire” type, the service given to the subscribers 
is practically the same as that rendered by the latest auto- 
matic apparatus and is, at least, as well liked as that 
which the competing company is able to supply with 
modern, well operated manual switchboards. 

Fig. 6 is a view of the switchboards, for serving 
4,000 lines, as originally installed in the South office in 
1904. This was before the days of Keith line switches 
and each line, therefore, terminated in a Strowger type 
first selector. Each of the ten racks in the thousand line 
group in the foreground of Fig. 6, carries one hundred 
first selectors, ten second selectors, ten third selectors 
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and ten connectors. The functions of these switches have the signal light and connected herself with the automatic 
been explained in previous papers, and while brief men subscriber. _ “hs 
tion will be made here of the method pursued in setting Then, after ascertaining the number wanted, she 
up connections between the automatic offices, it is felt plugged into a multiple jack of the called line and rung 
that more interest will center in the methods of inter the subscriber. When the calling subscriber hung up his 
connecting between the one manual office and the auto receiver the first selector released, freeing the trunk, and 
matic offices. when both subscribers had replaced their receivers, super- 
The Numbering Scheme. Before explaining the sys visory lamps gave the disconnect signal to the operator. 
tem of calling, the numbering scheme should be outlined ach operator handled thirty trunks, to which six hun 
All numbers used for complete automatic connections in dred automatic subscribers had access. Fas 
Los Angeles had five digits. \ connection of the character just described is illus 
\s indicated in Fig. 1 the South office is the “2” trated in Fig. 7. 
office, 7. ¢., it was arranged to accommodate the numbers Manual to Automatic Connections. Besides the 
from 21,000 to 28,999, of which the numbers from 21,000 twelve incoming trunk positions at Main office, there 
to 24,999 were then used were four outgoing trunk positions and a trunk multiple 


Vernon is a branch of South and was designed to which enabled any operator in Main office to trunk a call 
accommodate the numbers from 29,000 to 29,999, of to an outlying office. When a manual subscriber wanted 
which the numbers 29,000 to 29,399 were in use. to call an automatic number, say 24,425, which is in the 

The East exchange was designed to accommodate South exchange, he removed his receiver from its hook 
the numbers from 31,000 to 38,999, of which the numbers and asked central for the number. The operator used 


from 31,000 to 31,999 were in use. an order wire to repeat the number to an operator at a 
Highland Park is a branch of East and used the switching section or B board in the South office, who as- 
numbers 39,000 to 39,399. signed a trunk line, put up the connection and rung the 


Boyle’s Heights used the numbers from 41,000 to subscriber. Both operators had double supervision, that 
41,799. 

West used 51,000 to 53,999. 

Prospect Park, a branch of West, used the 
numbers from 59,000 to 59,099. 





Inter-Connections Between Automatic Of- 
fices. When setting up connections with appa 
ratus of the early Los Angeles type, the first se 
lector responds to the first movement of the dial 
and selects a trunk line to the exchange corre- 
sponding to the first digit of the number being 
called. A subscriber, for instance, of South office 
(the 20,000 exchange) calling 2 as the first digit, 
will select a local trunk line in South office; if he 
calls 3. he will select an inter-office trunk to East 
office (the 30,000 exchange) or if he calls 4 he 
will select a trunk to Boyle’s Heights office (the 
40,000 exchange). The second turning of the dial actuates the second selector - —— 
to pick out the thousand group in the exchange or its branch office. The third 











movement in like manner picks out the hun- —~___——___«,«,«,«,«»~ - 7 

ar . »? . | 
dred. The fourth and fifth movements pick | 
out respectively the tens and units on the con- 


nector switch. Suppose now a subscriber in 
the South office wishes to call No. 39,143, 
which is in the Highland Park office. 

The first movement of the dial operates 
a first selector in the South office which selects 
a trunk line to East office. The second move-_ | 
ment is utilized in the East office by a second 





selector, which extends the connection over a 
trunk line to Highland Park office where the | 





call is completed in the regular manner, by a 
third selector and a connector. Impulse re 
peaters were used on the inter-office trunks as 
in present practice. 

Automatic to Manual Connections Any 
automatic subscriber wishing to call a number 
in the manual district turned his dial from fin 
ger hole 1, which was marked MAIN on all 
dials (see Fig. 3), and pressed the ringing but- 
ton; this operated a first selector which se- 
lected a trunk line ending in a cord and plug | 
on the Main office switchboard and signaled an_ |! ———____—_—_—_—_—— 
A operator, who, by throwing a key, put out Fig. 13 
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is, they could tell when either or both subscribers hung 
up their receivers. At the automatic end, in the South 
office, the switching or manually operated B board was 
used for handling trunk calls from Main only and the 
lines from all automatic subscribers to the exchanges 
were multipled through it. There was a busy test so that 
when an operator had made a connection to an automatic 
line, it could not be called by an operator at another posi- 
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Fig. 7—Connection from South Office to Main. 


tion or by another automatic subscriber, and vice versa, 
when a connector switch had completed a connection to 
any line, that line tested “busy” to the B board operators. 

Such a connection from the manual office to an auto- 
matic office is illustrated by the diagram in Fig. 8, and is 
evidently in conformity with regular manual practice, 
with the added feature of the inter-working busy test in 
the automatic office. 

B boards of the character outlined were installed in 
South, West, East and Boyle’s Heights offices, but calls 
to Highland, Vernon and Prospect Park were handled 
automatically from the four outgoing trunk positions at 
Main. These positions were used, also, to call into the 
larger automatic offices at night or at times when the 
traffic would not warrant having operators at their 
switching sections. In the Main office there were order 
wires from every A position to the four outgoing trunk 
operators. There was also a trunking multiple at each 
position on the board which ended in cords and plugs at 
the trunk operators’ positions. At the outgoing trunk 
positions the trunk lines to the different offices ended in 
jacks. 

Suppose a manual subscriber wanted to call an auto- 
matic number, 39,225, which is in the Highland Park 
office. When he took his receiver off the hook, the opera- 
tor responded and ascertained the number wanted; she 
then used the first order wire that was not busy and re- 
peated the number to a trunk operator, who assigned the 
trunk to be used, plugged into a trunk line to the East 
office and, with a calling device, called 9225. The first 
number of the call was omitted because the operator per- 
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Fig. 8—Day Connection from Main to South. 


formed the function of the first selector, that of selecting 
a trunk line to the exchange, when she plugged into the 
proper jack. Calling 9 operated a second selector in the 
East office which selected a trunk line to Highland Park, 
where the call was completed in the regular manner by 
a third selector and a connector. Suitable supervisory 
signals were provided for the guidance of the operators. 
Such a connection is illustrated in Fig. 9. 

Of course, the subscribers of the Home Company 
were not acquainted with the steps taken in securing their 
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connections. The manual subscribers knew only that 
they must make their calls orally, using their telephones 
as they had been in the habit of doing, and that they se- 
cured their numbers. Automatic subscribers understood 
equally well that all numbers below 20,000 were called 
through operators, who were secured by dialing number 


The automatic subscribers calling automatic num- 
bers dialed their calls in the way usual with the auto- 
matic telephone and without knowledge of the offices or 
mechanisms concerned. The telephone directory made 
plain to the users which were manual and which were 
automatic numbers. 

Later Method of Making Automatic to Manual Con- 
nections. While the arrangement illustrated in Fig. 7 
and already described for handling calls from the auto- 
matic offices to the manual gave good service, it was 
slower and more expensive than full automatic service, 
and therefore, after about two years of operation, by 
which time the number of automatic lines had increased 
greatly, it was decided to install equipment which would 
enable the automatic subscribers to complete connections 
automatically to all manual subscribers’ stations except- 
ing those connected to private-branch exchanges. 

This was accomplished by ending the trunks incom- 
ing from the various automatic offices, in second selector 
switches installed at Main office. The bank levels 1 to 9 
of these second selectors were used to call third selectors, 





MAIN OFFICE | EAST OFFICE | HIGHLAND PARK OFFICE 
CONNECTOR 
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CALLING A OPERATOR'S 8 OPERATOR'S TRUNK TRUNK CALLED 
SUBSCRIBERS CORO coro BSCRIBER 
STATION STATION 
(MANUAL) (AUTOMATIC) 
Fig. 9—Outgoing Connection from Main Office to Highland Park Office. 


which in turn extended connections to connectors. The 
banks of these connector switches were multiplied to all 
the manual lines in Main office, excepting the trunks 
to private-branch exchanges. All Main office numbers 
from 1000 to 9999 were made into the five digit numbers 
required for automatic working by prefixing the letter A 
before them. On the calling devices the letter A was 
printed beside the figure 1 (see Fig. 10) so that it took 
the place of the old word Main in the operating instruc- 
tions. 

When this apparatus had been installed at Main 
office, manual subscribers secured all of their connections 
as before, but an automatic subscriber who wanted any 
Main office individual line, simply spelled out on his call- 
ing device the desired party’s number and secured con- 
nection, without an operator’s aid, just as if the wanted 
party had an automatic telephone. An _ interworking 
busy test such as that already mentioned as being used 
between the B board and the automatic switchboard in 
each of the various automatic offices, was used between 
the connector switch banks and the multiple of the 
manual board in Main office. 

To secure connection to a private-branch exchange 
(P. B. X.) trunk, automatic subscribers were instructed 
to call 10. The figure “1” caused a calling party’s first 
selector to connect his line to an idle trunk to Main office, 
where a second selector was operated in response to the 
‘“O” and extended the connection to an operator, who 
took the calling party’s order and completed the connec: 





























Ocroser, 1915. 
tion, by plugging into the jack of a trunk line to the de- 
sired private-branch exchange. 

MAIN OFFICE ABANDONED. 

The next step in the transformation of the system, 
resulted in the elimination of Main office. This was ac- 
complished by establishing a new central office named 
Olive in a fireproof building erected for the purpose five 
or six blocks from the old Main. Sufficient automatic 
apparatus, using Keith line switches of the early type 
then available, mounted on round uprights (see Fig. 11), 
was installed in Olive office to accommodate all of the 
individual subscribers’ lines terminating in Main office, 
and they were gradually switched over to it. A portion 
of the manual switchboard, thus freed, was moved to 
Olive office to handle the p. b. x. trunks in so far as calls 
incoming from them were concerned, while trunking 
connector switches were installed so that automatic sub- 
scribers from that time on made their connections auto- 
matically to p. b. x. trunks also. 

The company’s headquarters were then moved to the 
Olive office building and the old Main office building was 
abandoned and sold. The system was then full automatic 
with the exception that a portion of the old manual 
board, transferred to Olive, as already mentioned, and a 
portion of the old B board at each of several of the larger 
automatic offices were still operated for handling calls 
from the numerous manual private-branch boards to the 
automatic subscribers stations. These connections were 
set up by the methods illustrated in Figs. 8 and 9, 1. e., 
the full manual method shown in Fig. 8 was used when 
a call was made during the rush hours for a line con- 
nected to an outlying automatic office equipped with a B 
board, while calls during less busy hours or to the smaller 
automatic offices were made with dials after the manner 
illustrated in Fig. 9. 

In order to permit this method of handling calls out- 
going from the p. b. x.’s to be changed to automatic call- 
ing it would be necessary to put calling devices on all of 
the p. b. x. boards and to remodel some or all of their 
circuits, and the company felt that its organization and 
resources could be utilized more advantageously in meet- 
ing other demands. 

Since the system now serves six times as many sta- 
tions as it did twelve years ago and much of the growth 
has been paid for out of earnings, it may be imagined 
easily that all available energy and money have been 
needed for taking care of enlargements. 

General Plant Design. The great extent of the area 
to be covered has presented a continuous difficulty. For 
example, between South Pasadena and a small manual 
suburban office at Beverly Hills, two offices within the 
flat-rate unlimited service area, there are twenty-two 
miles of cable. To maintain a high standard of trans- 
mission, a portion of the South Pasadena trunk cable is 
made up of conductors of No. 16 B. & S. gage and is of 
special design. 

The maintenance of a high standard of transmission 
throughout the city has been made easier by the com- 
paratively large number of offices used. Increasing the 
number of offices, shortens the average subscriber’s con- 
necting loop. In Fig. 12 are shown the present offices of 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Company and of the 
Pacific States Telephone & Telegraph Company. The 
latter company serves about the same number of sub- 
scribers as the Home Company, and, of course, uses the 
Bell type of manual equipment. It has nine offices, 
where the Home Company has fifteen. The difference 
between automatic and manual practice is especially strik- 
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ing in the southern portion of the city, where the Home 
Company has six offices and the Bell company three. In 
outlying centers like Hollywood or Highlands, one office 
is necessary with either type of equipment. 

Good, substantial, central office buildings, especially 
suited for their purposes, have been erected by the Home 
Company. The Olive central office and headquarters 
building is shown in Fig. 13, Adams office buildings in 
Fig. 14, and the very simple type of construction used 
for the smaller outlying offices is typified by the Vernon 
office building, a small square structure. Buildings of this 
economical character would not be suitable for manual 
switchboards with the requisite provisions for the con- 
venience and comfort of the operators. 

The character of the outside plant construction is 
first class throughout the city. Cable is used as much as 
practicable, and all work is done in a large way with the 
future in mind. 

THE PRESENT PLANT. 

A skeleton map of the plant as it stands at present is 
given in Fig. 15. The system includes all of the original 
automatic offices and a number of new ones, and serves 
over 60,000 subscribers’ stations. 

The number of p. b. x. switchboards is 601, averag- 
ing 27 stations each and 3% trunk lines to Olive office. 

The approximate number of automatic lines and sta- 
tions connected to each office is shown in Fig. 15 and 
the numbering scheme is as follows: 


§ 51,000to 65,000 
? 556,000 to 557,999 





{ A-1000 to A-5999 


) F-1000 to F-7999 West Office 


Olive Office 


and ( 56,100 to 56,799 

P. B. X. lines 10,000 to 10,999 , : . 5 568,000 to 568,999 

60,000 to 60,999 Wilshire Office } 569,000 to 569,999 

« h Office § 21,000to 25,999 560,000 to 560,999 

South ce ) 27,000 to 27,999 Hollywood Office 57,000 to 57,800 
( 26,000 to 26,899 Cay wor moe 


Vermont Office 


59,000 to 59,899 


5 

/ 579,000 to 579,999 
269,000 to 269,999 5 
/ 


Prospect Office 


Vernon Office 28,000 to 29,999 599,000 to 599,999 
East Office 31,000 to $1,999 Adams Office 71,000 to 75,999 
South Pasadena 35,000 to 35,999 Normandie 77,000 to- 77,999 
Highland Office 38,000 to 39,999 Arlington Office 79,000 to 79,990 
Soyle Office 41,000 to 41,999 


It will be noted that in several of the smaller offices 
six digit numbers are now used, and it follows that some 
fourth selector switches have been installed in those 
offices. 

The dial number disk used at present is the same as 
that in Fig. 10, except that the words MAIN and Lone 
DIsTANCE do not appear upon it. To save trunks, a three 
figure number is now used to call long distance, as men- 
tioned further on. 

Types of Equipment. All of the original automatic 
equipment and that installed at various times since the 
first installation is still in use although as already men- 
tioned the circuits have been changed to common-battery 
designs and, recently, changes to automatic ringing are in 
progress. Many of the first selectors originally used for 
line as well as trunking switches have been re-arranged 
for use as trunking switches only and the lines, which 
formerly terminated in them, now end in Keith line 
switches which have been installed more recently. A 
type of Keith line switch upright similar to that used for 
many of these changes and extensions is shown in Fig. 
16. The use of these uprights in place of the old Strow- 
ger switch uprights, shown in Fig. 6, reduces the floor 
space required per thousand lines of switchboard about 
40 per cent. 

The unit or “sectional-book-case” designs used in the 
construction of automatic switchboards have been of 
great help in avoiding the sacrifice of any equipment in 
the many readjustments and enlargements of plant, which 
have been made necessary by the rapid growth of the city. 








Trunk Line Groups. The numbers of trunk lines 
used between the various offices is given in Fig. 17, 
which contains many interesting features to which lack 
of space forbids extended reference. 

Traffic. The traffic is quite heavy, averaging per 
week-day 14 to 18 originating calls per automatic station 
connected to the Olive office, 7 to 9 calls per week-day 
from each station connected to other automatic offices 
and 5 to 6 calls from each of the 16,000 stations con 
nected to manual private-branch exchanges. 

The average number of originating calls handled per 
day by each p. b. x. trunk is about 37, which is 50 per 
cent higher than the average experienced in full manual 
plants. It is thought that the increased efficiency is par- 
tially due to the automatic setting up and disconnecting 
of calls incoming to the p. b. x.’s, which shorten the time 
each such call occupies a trunk. 
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The total traffic per week-day sums up to from 500,- 


000 to 600,000 calls, of which about 80,000 are from 
p. b. x. stations. 
THE SEMI-AUTOMATIC OR TRAFFIC DISTRIBUTOR EQUIP- 


MENT. 

A step in the direction of changing the p. b. x. trunk 
lines to full automatic sending was taken in 1914, by re- 
moving the last of the B boards from the automatic offices 
and installing traffic distributor apparatus, consisting of 
Keith primary and secondary line switches in Olive office, 
between the main distributing frame and the A_ board 
used for handling calls received via p. b. x. trunks. In 
other words, the answering jacks have been removed 
from this board, and each trunk now terminates in a 
primary line switch to the banks of which trunks to sec 
ondary line switches are multiplied. The banks of the 
secondary line switches are multiplied to trunks ending 
‘in cords and plugs in the A board. 

Therefore, when an operator at a p. b. x. inserts one 
of her calling plugs into a trunk-jack, a primary and a 
secondary line switch at Olive office instantly switches 
that trunk into connection with an idle cord circuit before 
an idle A operator. If the call is for an Olive office sub 
scriber or for another p. b. x., this A operator completes 
the connection by plugging into the multiple in the usual 
way, but if it is for a subscriber in any of the other of 
fices, she plugs into an automatic trunk and dials the 
desired number by using a calling device which is now a 
part of each operator’s equipment. 

These automatic trunks end in first selectors in the 
Olive office so that the former plan of having the opera 
tors omit the first digit of the called number and manually 
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select a trunk direct to the desired main exchange has 
been eliminated. Each operator has a set of non-mul- 
tipled trunks to the first selectors and those switches auto- 
matically pick out idle inter-office trunks for her 

The present method has increased the efficiency of 
the trunks and the accuracy of the dialing, while, at the 
same time, it has simplified the work of the operators, 
because they no longer have to mentally divide a number 
into two sections nor do they have to make a busy test on 
a trunk before using it. 

On account of certain engineering problems, calls to 
the outlying offices are at the present time sent over spe- 
cial sets of trunks as indicated in Fig. 17; but it is 
planned to make changes, which will enable all such calls 
to be sent over the regular automatic trunks, and thus to 
considerably increase the inter-office trunk efficiency. 
The line switches in which the incoming trunks from 
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the p. b. x.’s terminate are arranged in groups of 25 each 
and each such group has ten outgoing trunks to second- 
ary line switches. The secondary line switches are ar- 
ranged in groups of twenty, and each group has ten 
trunks leading to plug ending cord-circuits on the opera- 
tors positions. 

The line switches are of the latest two-wire type, 
with self-restoring plungers, and are wired especially for 
traffic distributor work. The pairs of relays for the line 
switches are mounted under individual covers on a rack 
placed above the line switch shelves. 

Thirty operators’ positions, are equipped with twenty 
cord circuits each and are more than sufficient to take 
care of the peak load from the 600 p. b. x.’s and 100 
intercommunicating systems. 

The scheme of wiring each of the 10 trunks outgoing 
from any primary line switch group to a different sec- 
ondary group, and of wiring each of the trunks outgoing 
from a secondary line switch group to a different opera- 
tor’s position, is such that a call coming from any p. b. x. 
trunk is switched to any one of the operators on duty who 
may be idle at the instant. 

The cord circuits are arranged for automatic ringing 
both on manual and automatic calls and double super- 
vision is supplied. The cord circuits are so designed also 
that if a calling p. b. x. operator has had a connection 
established, and wishes to make another call or again 
secure an A operator for any reason, she can disconnect 
instantly by releasing the line switches and immediately 
come in on another cord circuit. This is possible only 
after a connection has been established, for each call is 
locked until the A operator receiving it either completes 
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into the ringing position. 

On account of the extremely heavy traffic experi 
enced on the p. b. x. trunks, special provision had to be 
made for taking care of simultaneous originating calls. 
It was at first found that occasionally during rush periods 


two or three calls would appear simultaneously in front 
of an operator, and it was, therefore, arranged so that 
the operator would answer only one of them and the 
others would be switched automatically to idle positions 
To ensure instantaneous operators’ responses, the ling 


signal lamp on each position is connected to apparatus 


which transmits a mild buzz to the operators’ head-ré 
ceiver. This buzz is cut off as soon as she throws 
answering ke 


Provision is made for taking care of extreme peak 
periods by an arrangement of the primary maste! 
switches, which is such that when all the outgoing trunks 
from any group are busy either because of calls or lack 
of operators, the master switch will not continue to search 
for an idle trunk, but the call will be stored in the equip- 
ment until a trunk is available. Any operator’s position 
is automatically made busy when she removes her talking- 
set plug from its jack. 


The chief operator’s desk is provided with super 
visory signals, which tell her at all times how many mas 
ter switches or groups of trunks are loaded to the limit. 
A supervisory lamp is provided for every master switch, 
and by observing these lamps, the chief operator can al- 
ways tell whether she has enough girls at the switchboard 
to take care of the load. 

The traffic distributer has reduced the number of 
operators required at the peak load in Olive office from 
41 to 30, and has eliminated five B operators’ positions 
formerly in the South, West and Adams offices. The 
engineer of the company estimates that the 30 operators’ 
positions he has equipped will continue to be sufficient 
even when the business has grown considerably more. 

The curves in Fig. 18 show graphically what results 
have been obtained by the installation of this semi-auto- 
matic apparatus. Curve 4 gives the number of un- 
equated calls handled by each A operator during a peg 
count taken in September, 1914, a month or two before 
the new equipment was put into service. Curve C shows 
the average number of calls dialed by B operators from 
the three dialing positions at Olive office to the smaller 
outlying offices, at the time of the peg count mentioned 
above. rf 

Curve B shows the results in June, 1915, with the 
traffic distributer in operation and the A operators dial- 
ing the calls (about 30 per cent of the total) to outlying 
offices. It is interesting to note that, in spite of the work 


~ 


of dialing, the average operator completes over 50 per 

‘ent more connections than she formerly did at the hour 

of peak load. Both before and after semi-automatic 
1; : 


operation individual operators have been required fre 


quently to exceed the average peak load. This excess 


sometimes ran as high as 50 per cent with the former 
arrangement, but now rarely exceeds 25 per cent. Neither 
September nor June are months of as heavy traffic as the 
winter months, but they represent average conditions 
fairly well. 


The Home Company’s engineer had all the cord 
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rcuit relays assembled and wired in sets with one base 
for each cord circuit, so that each cord-circuit equipment 
looks like an automatic switchboard repeater, is provided 
with a jack and is mounted on a regular repeater shelf. 
The cabling is so arranged that when the company 1s 
ready to change the method of handling the p. b. x. 
trunks from semi- to full-automatic, it will simply mean 
removing the present cord-circuits from their jacks and 
replacing them with repeaters designed to transmit im 
pulses direct to first selector switches. 

\ll calls from any automatic telephones to the p. b 
xs. are handled automatically through rotary connectors, 
just as before the traffic distributer was installed \s 
already explained, all the p. b. x. trunks are multipled 
to the banks of these connectors, so that it is impossible 
for connectors to stop on trunks which are in use either 
by a p. b. x. for outgoing calls therefrom or by a traffic 
distributer operator on calls to p. b. x.’s 

These connector switches are of special design, for 
the circuit of each is such that if an automatic subscriber 
calls a p. b. x. and, when through talking, hangs up his 
receiver before the attendant at the p. b. x. removes her 
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answering plug from the trunk jack, his connection will 
not all be released, but, contrary to the usual practice, 
the connector switch will remain connected to the trunk 
until the attendant at the p. b. x. removes the plug from 
the trunk jack. If it were not for this provision, the line 
switch associated with the trunk would operate, because 
of the plug being in the jack at the p. b. x. after the con- 
nector switch released, just as if the p. b. x. operator 
were initiating a call. The result would be that a traffic 
distributer operator would receive a false signal. 

To take care of the extremely heavy traffic, 44 con 
nectors are provided for completing calls to each group 
of 100 p. b. x. trunks. 

SPECIAL SERVICE FACILITIES. 

Calls for Time. The Home Company receives thou- 
sands of inquiries daily for the time-of-day. 

The call-number for such service is F-91. This call 
switches each inquirer to an idle trunk which leads to the 
Home Company’s own p. b. x. board, at which all such 
inquiries are answered by the operator on duty. 

Since these particular trunks are used for no other 
purpose, the operator answers a signal on any of them 
by throwing a key and stating the hour and minute, with- 
out asking the caller what he wants. If several calls 
come in within a short period of time, thus occupying sev- 
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eral trunks at once, she can speak to all of the inquirers 
at once. 

The p. b. x. operator had some spare time, so that 
she very readily handles this service at no inconvenience 
or additional cost to the company. 

Calls for Information. A party wanting connection 
to an information operator calls the number F-93, and 
by means of first, second and third selector switches is 
trunked to the information board which is located in 
Olive office. 

All of the four to six thousand information calls 
made daily are handled on an eight-position switchboard 
and one call distributer position. The incoming infor- 
mation trunks terminate on the distributer position. There 
is an operator on this position during the busy hours of 
the day, and her work is to manually route the incoming 
information calls to idle information clerks. 

There are before her eight small groups of jacks con- 
nected to trunks to the eight different clerks’ positions, 
and, as the incoming information trunks end in plugs 
and cords, it is a comparatively easy matter for the dis- 
tributing operator to plug the calls through as they come 
in, so that no clerk will have more than one unanswered 
call in front of her. This ensures practically instantan- 
eous responses. At peak periods, when more than eight 
information calls may come in at once, the distributer 
operator herself answers the overflow calls by saying, ‘‘In- 
formation, just a moment, please.” 

\ calling subscriber when so answered, and even if 
he should have to wait 10 or 15 seconds for his informa- 
tion, is more satisfied than if he had to wait some time 
without being told he had reached the desired depart- 
ment. 

The distributer operator acts also as supervisor over 
the other information girls. Disconnection supervision is 
given on the distributer position and on the individual 
positions. During times of light load all the information 
trunks are plugged through to a few of the information 
positions, and the distributer operator and any clerks, 


who are not required, are dispensed with. 
The information desk i 


four-sided with two clerks’ 
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positions on each side and the distributer operator is at a 
separate desk. Every clerk’s position is provided with an 
inter-leaved directory for use in supplying alphabetical 
information. In the center of this desk is a rotating-tur- 
ret card-file which affords full numerical and geograph- 
ical information for the whole plant and to which all 
clerk’s positions have ready access. 
Changed-Number Service. This 


service is taken 
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care of at the present time at five different district cen- 
ters. At each of these centers there is a special test desk 
used for various purposes, and on this the changed-num- 
ber trunks are terminated in different groups of jacks cor- 


responding to the various classes of service, such as 
‘take- outs, “moves,” “special refers, ~ ee. 
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Recently the Home Company has tried the experi- 
ment of connecting the switchboard terminals of “take- 
outs,” 1. e. subscribers -whose telephones have been taken 
out, m, a pair of busbars supplied with current which will 
produce a peculiar tone in the receiver of any party who 
may attempt to call such a line and who consequently 
will be automatically switched into connection with these 
busbars. 

It has been found that subscribers very quickly learn 
the meaning of such a tone, and in addition to the saving 
of attendant’s hire, there is an advantage to the subscriber 
in that he will hear this tone in less time than if he had to 
wait for a clerk to respond. 

At one time, all the “dead-level” calls, t. e. calls for 
numbers which have never been used, were answered by 
attendants, but it was found later to be much more satis- 
factory to supply this special tone on such connections, 
and that a subscriber calling an unused number either 
accidently or otherwise, would almost immediately, upon 
hearing the tone, hang up and call again. This latter 
scheme was adopted only after an extended series of 
tests had been made to determine the reasons for sub- 
scribers making dead-level calls. This showed that in 
very nearly ali of such cases, the subscriber had trans- 
posed his figures or in some other way confused the 
called number, and that when informed by the attend- 
ant that he had made a mistake, he rarely repeated his 
error. 

On each changed-number position there appears also 
a multiple of all the outgoing trunks from the office, and 
the attendant makes periodical tests on every inter-office 
trunk for impulse and conversation transmission eff- 
ciency. In several offices the same girls do general record 
work also, and answer the calls incoming to the office 
from company employes. 

This changed-number service 
ters instead of one, because it is possible to connect to 
one trunk only a limited number of the lines, the calls 
for which require such service; and on account of the 
transient nature of a considerable portion of the popu- 
lation of Angeles, especially during the tourist sea- 
son, it would be necessary to use an excessive number of 
valuable inter-office cable pairs for the changed-number 
service if it were concentrated at one point. 

Complaint Service—The complaint service call 
number is “0.” Complaints also are received at five 


is handled at five cen- 


Los 
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district centers. A special feature in Los Angeles is the 
method for handling the so-called “double-number com- 
plaints. Such complaints are peculiar to automatic plants, 
and in most cases are such calls as would be satisfied in 
the operator saying, “They don’t 


a manual plant by 
or cases where a super- 


answer” or “I am ringing them” ; 
visor would be summoned to verify busy reports, etc. 

In Los Angeles, when a subscriber reports that he 
cannot get a wanted number, the complaint clerk immedi- 
ately calls the number desired on an outgoing trunk of 
her own. If she secures a response from the called 
party, she then directly switches the complaining party 
into connection with the called party via the trunk used 
by her. It has been found that in about 66 per cent of 
the cases, the complaint clerk is able to get the wanted 
party. 

The complaint clerk is enabled also to cut in on any 
busy line to determine if it is “busy” because it 1s actually 
in use or because the wanted party has left his earphone 
off its switchhook. She has means also for testing on 
any “no-response” call to determine if the bell of the 
called station is actually being rung or not. 

\t one time it was the general practice to have an 
experienced automatic switchboard attendant or tester 











respond to each of these complaints by asking the call 
ing subscriber to dial the desired number under the 
supervision of the tester. This was for the purpose of 
detecting any possible disorder which might have caused 
the complaint, but inasmuch as the records showed that 
two-thirds of all such secured a from 
the wanted party, and nearly all of the remainder failed 
legitimate conditions, such as absent sub- 
scribers, delayed responses or actually busy lines, it was 
concluded that this was a very inefficient method for the 
company, and resulted in much loss of time by calling 
parties. The present method was therefore adopted 

It was at first suggested that the subscribers might 
be inclined to abuse the new method of handling such 
complaints; that is, that some might be inclined to call 
a complaint clerk and have her dial all of their numbers 
for them, but during eighteen months of close observa 
tion with the new method in use the “double-number” 
complaints have not exceeded the original number of 1 
per 300 calls, or 1 per station per month. It is, of course. 
only logical that the fear of abuses should have been 
ungrounded, because telephone users almost invariably 
preter to make their own connections. 


re calls response 


because of 


Testing Lines and Subscribers’ Stations—All of the 
outside plant testing and all dispatching of repair men is 
done at five district centers. At the one time, each of the 
fifteen individual offices handled all such work for its 
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own district, but by combining the small districts into 
larger ones, it was found that the repairmen could be 
worked at much higher efficiency and that troubles were 
removed more quickly. 

Test-conductor switches are installed in all the offices, 
so that by using his dial the wire-chief or line-tester, at 
each district center, can make immediate connection to 
any office and to any line therein that he may have 
occasion to test. 

This centralization of outside plant testing is of 
comparatively recent development and is thought to be 
especially practicable in automatic systems. It has been 
planned to combine some day the present five groups 
into two or possibly one. That has already been done 
in the routing and dispatching of service-tap crews, all 
such work being very satisfactorily handled from one 
desk in the Olive office. 

Method of Setting up Long-Distance Calls—The 
long-distance lines, to which the Home Telephone and 
Telegraph Company connects, are owned and operated 
by the United States Long Distance Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company and serve the commercial district about 
Los Angeles. They connect in the south with the auto- 
matic system at San Diego, run north 200 miles to Santa 
Maria and east to San Bernardino and Red Lands. 

Los Angeles subscribers now secure Long-Distance 
by calling a three figure number, F-95. The first figure 
of this number gives a calling party an idle trunk to 
Olive office where the second digit actuates a second se- 
lector which picks out an idle trunk to a third selector. 
This third selector responds to the figure 5 by extending 
the connection to an idle cord circuit on the position of 
a recording operator, who takes the patron’s order in the 
way that is common practice everywhere and tells him 
that he will be called when the wanted party has been 
secured. 

The only other feature peculiar to automatic practice 
in handling such a connection is the work done by the 
line operator in calling the automatic subscriber when 
the party wanted by him is on the line. All calls from 
line operators for subscribers in the Olive office are 
completed by a switching or special B operator in Olive 
office, who has access to the full multiple of all lines 
which is used by the operators who handle the p. b. x. 
trunks. Calls for all other offices are completed by the 
long-distance operators themselves by means of dials. 
Each line operator has access to a certain number of out- 
going trunks to first selector switches which are situated 
in the long distance office, and from the banks of these 
first selectors, trunks are run to the various main offices 
throughout the city, where they terminate in second 
selectors. 

Long-distance Automatic Calling.—Not only do the 
Los Angeles automatic switches establish about half a 
million local connections daily, but practically all long- 
distance calls originating within fifty miles of the city 
and completed through the Home company’s plant are 
set up by these same switches in response to calling- 
devices which are installed upon the various long-distance 
boards in the surrounding territory, and manipulated by 
the operators presiding over them. In fact, one ex- 
change one hundred miles from Los Angeles dials its 
calls to subscribers in that city. 

This method of setting up and taking down long- 
distance connections speeds up the service very decidedly 
and thereby increases both the patron’s satisfaction and 
the efficiency and earning power of the long-distance lines. 
One does not realize how very important speed is in a 
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territory served like this by competing long-distance 
lines, until he learns that it is fairly common practice 
for a busy patron to order up a desired connection over 
both lines, to talk:over the one which is ready first and 
to cancel the order given to the slower competitor. 

Flexibility of the System.—The various kinds of 
service mentioned in the foregoing pages, and others such 
as fire calls, police calls, etc., to which reference might 
have been made, show how flexible is automatic switching 
equipment and how well adapted to fullfill the require- 
ments of modern telephone service; otherwise it would 
not have been possible to gradually build up, in the face 
of the keenest competition, the great successful system 
serving the people of Los Angeles. 


Proper Standards Ensure Good Service -—When one 


not thoroughly initiated into the mysteries of automatic 
telephony is informed that for an average automatic 
connection in a system like that in Los Angeles, the 
selector and connector switches perform fifty separate 
and distinct operations, making a total of over twenty 
one million per day for the system, and that if the 
mechanisms fail in one of these operations, some patron 
fails to secure the party he calls, the novice wonders that 
any individual or organization ever had the temerity to 
attempt to supply telephone service automatically. In 
fact, he is inclined to accept without question the state- 
ment of an old, dyed-in-the-wool manual telephone en 
gineer, who upon first hearing of an automatic switch- 
board, exclaimed, “God never intended that telephone 
service should be given in that way.” But as one becomes 
somewhat better acquainted with the apparatus he begins 
to understand that the selector and connector switches 
are all alike in most of their mechanical features and are 
each constructed and adjusted to operate beyond certain 
limits of line resistance, capacity, inductance and leakage, 
which are entirely feasible and practicable. These limits 
are no narrower in the automatic system than they are in 
manual systems, and, in truth, the mechanisms readily op- 
erate beyond the limits which are necessary to keep the 
transmission of conversation up to a reasonably good 
standard. Therefore, although every connector switch in 
the Los Angeles system must be ready to respond at any 
time to impulses sent from the calling device of any one 
of the 45,000 automatic telephones, scattered all over an 
area of about 200 square miles, no serious difficulty and 
no element of chance is encountered. Nor is it necessary 
or possible to adjust each switch to the various lines. On 
the contrary, the switches are not adjusted to the lines 
at all, but to certain standard, artificial lines whose char- 
acteristics are more severe than those of any of the real 
lines in the entire system. Thus by the use of a few 
easily attained standards, an operating problem, which 
appears at first glance to be very complex and mysterious, 
becomes so simple that when attacked by the efficient, 
well supervised organization of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Company the result is unexcelled telephone 
service—a result much appreciated in the commercia! 
and social life of the city of Los Angeles. 

[ wish to express publicly my indebtedness to Mr 
Leo Keller, chief engineer of the Home company, for his 
valuable assistance in supplying data for this paper. 


American Association of Engineers Meet 
The American Association of Engineers held a 
“Booster Dinner” at the Hotel La Salle on September 
14, which was well attended by members of practically 
all the branches of engineering from Chicago and va- 
rious parts of the country. 


VW. E>. Wilcox, president of the associatio1 was 
toastmaster. During his remarks he brought out very 
aptly the application of the monad to the emblem of 
the Association. “In the monad, which has been 
selected as our emblem, we can find many suggestions 
which do not appear to the superficial observer. As 
the earliest symbol of philosophic thought we recog- 
nize in it our indebtedness to the past. 

“Applying it to the present, we may liken the two 
figures of white and blue to capital and labor, the two 
great factors of industry. Equality in size suggests 
equality of right. Taken together they form a com- 
plete circle, the emblem of efficiency in that it contains 


the largest possible area which can be enclosed by a 
line of given length. ‘The monad is supported by a 
field of red—this is the field of knowledge, the field of 
the engineer. Its greater area suggests that the en- 


gineer deals not only with the realized, but extends 
his activities into new fields of endeavor. It supports 
capital and labor, making them productive by intelli- 
gent directions, and offers to them at all times an 
opportunity for wider fields of employment.” 

Prof. F. H. Newell's paper on “The Engineer 
Awakes,” was then read. Abstracts from this paper 
does appear in TELEPHONE ENGINEER. G. W. Cum- 
mings, telephone supervisor of the city of Chicago, 
spoke on the “Ritual,” bringing out particularly the 
need and value of a ritual in raising the standard of 
ethics. This was followed by the address of Garrison 
Babcock on “The Working Engineer,’ who brought 
out a parallel that the engineer supplies specifications 
for work done by the human laborer and is therefore 
a builder of human instinct supplying that sense lack- 
ing in mankind which enables the beaver to build dams 
and the carrier pigeon to find its home. Edmund A. 
Woodward spoke on “Civic Military Organization” 
and brought out the fact that it is impossible for the 
engineering profession of the United States to be of 
assistance to the government in case of war, excepting 
through those channels at present recognized by the 
government—the regular army or through the militia. 
\W. W. DeBerard, western editor of the Engineering 
Record, spoke on “Publicity,” its value to the engineer. 
Mr. Krom announced the formation of a national mem- 
bership committee, on which the names of engineers 
of national reputation are to appear. Arthur Knetsel, 
secretary of the association, spoke on “Food for 
Thought and Action.” In this talk the secretary 
brought out pointedly the need for self-examination 
and self-analysis on the part of the engineer in placing 
any blame or censure for apparently unsatisfactory 
conditions in the engineering field. An urgent appeal 
was made for an awakening among engineers to the 
need for the commercialization of their efforts and 
the need for team-work among engineers in the edu- 
cation of the public as to the real advantages gained 
through the work of engineers. The report of the work 
accomplished by the association to date was highly sat- 
isfactory, as was indicated by the substantial increase 
in membership gained at the end of the meeting 

Preparations have begun for the first annual con- 
vention to be held at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 10 and 11, to which convention all engineering 
societies and clubs are invited and urged to send dele- 


gates to discuss the needs for co Operation among en- 


lovers of such, and to 


gineers, educators and the en 
assist in solving the great problem which ts confront- 
ing them. 
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Telephone Talks 


The October, 1915, Installment of an Instructive Serial Course for all Telephone Workers 


other stimu 
lants to concentration being in full activity, the R« 
he discussion 


Our president has the happy faculty of saying that 
we are going to do something big, and then passing the 
| a . 1 { lo the real 1 ‘le’ he bevat “7 
Huck to someone eise to cdo the real work, le began. 


suppose he is going to tell us that the subject of the even 
ing is transmission losses, but before he does it I would 
like to find out what it is that we are going to talk about; 
what we mean by transmission losses as well as what 
causes them.” 

“The point is well taken,” responded the president 
“| suggest that the Tester give us a suitable definition be- 
fore he starts his analysis.” 

The Tester began. “Suppose that you had an air 
compressor at one end of a pipe line and an air motor 
at the other, would you expect to get as much power out 
of the motor as you put into the compressor?” 

“No, of course not,” answered the Repairman. 

“Why 2?” 

“Well, there is some loss in all machinery, I sup 


ose. 


“True, but let’s be more specific,” insisted the Tester. 


“Well, I suppose there would be some ‘slip’ in the 
compressor, some cooling and friction in the pipe, and 
some friction and probably leakage in the motor,” said 
the Repairman. “But I thought you were going to give 
us the definition. Are you a candidate for president, too?” 

The Tester smiled. “I merely wanted to show you 
that you knew more about it than you thought you did,” 
was his comment. “You have a very clear idea of trans- 
mitting loss, line loss, and receiving loss. You see the 
trouble with the most of us is that while we are really 
familiar with the principles involved, when the need for 
exact expression makes it necessary for us to use some 
words that we have not been accustomed to, we get 
frightened and think that the subject is fearfully mys 
terious, difficult, and obscure. When we talk into a 
transmitter we do a certain amount of work on it, and 
the power consumed reappears in the form of sound 
waves in the receiver. Perhaps the principal difference 
between transmission losses in telephony and in air or 
water power transmission is that the electrical losses can 
usually be figured more simply and definitely than others. 

‘In a general way we know that since no apparatus 
is perfect—using the word ‘apparatus’ in the broad sense 
which includes everything used in the operation—there 
must be some loss in the transmitter, cord circuit, line, 
receiver, and everything else used in setting up the con 
nection. Since the telephone current is so exceedingly 
small in amount and complex in wave form, however, we 
cannot measure the loss directly by means of an ammeter 
and voltmeter as we can in an electric lighting or power 
circuit, and so instead of expressing the loss in watts or 
| hat case we say that putting a 
certain piece of apparatus in the circuit brings in the 
same loss as adding so many miles of cable \ mile of 

ible having a certain capacity and resistance will cause 
a certain definite loss in transmission, and so we take as 
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BY G. W. CUMMINGS AND ARTHUR KNEISEL* our standard unit for 


measuring loss one 
mile of cable having a capacity of .054 microfarads and 
a loop resistance of 88 ohms. For convenience we usu- 
ally use artificial cable consisting of the proper amount 
of capacity and resistance so arranged in a box that the 
equivalent of any desired number of miles of actual cable 
can be switched into the circuit. 

“Suppose, for example, that we want to know just 
how much difference there is between two repeating coils. 
We arrange the test circuit so that either coil can be 
switched in at will, and then cut enough artificial cable 
in series with the standard coil so that we get as good 
transmission through the poor coil alone as we do 
through the good coil plus a certain number of miles of 
cable. Then the loss in that coil can be expressed directly 
as the equivalent of that amount of cable. 

‘It might be interesting to note, in passing, that 
standard practice aims to keep the total loss in a metro- 
politan exchange district within eighteen miles, and when 
you realize that the actual mileage on a connection from 
the north to the south sides of Chicago, for example, may 
very easily be more than this, that commercial cable 
brings in a greater loss than the standard cable used in 
the measurement, and that the necessary repeating coils, 
cord circuits, etc., cause additional losses, you begin to 
see something of the engineering problems involved in 
furnishing telephone service in a large city. You can 
get quite satisfactory transmission out of the crudest of 
apparatus and cheapest of lines when all you want is 
local service in a small exchange, but do not make the 
common mistake of assuming that similar methods will 
give equally satisfactory results in a large city or on long 
distance service. Only the most careful weeding out of 
every bit of avoidable loss has made it possible to talk 
satisfactorily from Rogers Park to West Pullman in 
Chicago, or from New York to San Francisco. 

“So much for what we mean by transmission losses, 
and how they are measured. Now for what causes them. 
The causes are four: Shunts and self-induction, which 
we considered at our last meeting, resistance, and electro 
static capacity. Apparatus which is not designed to meet 
the conditions properly or which is out of adjustment 
may, of course, cause a serious loss. Design, however, is 
up to the manufacturer, not us, while the remedy for 
faulty adjustment is obvious. A discussion of these two 
points would involve a detailed study of apparatus, design 
and maintenance, which is too big a subject for tonight, 
and which is rather aside from the general principles in 
which we are interested just now. 

“Of the four causes mentioned, the first two are con 
cerned mainly in apparatus losses and the other two in 
line losses. Clearing-out drops and retardation coils are 
often bridged across the talking circuit, for example, and 
the shunting loss which they cause is minimized by mak- 
ing their self induction as high as possible. In order to 
have supervision in common battery service we must 
except in certain special cases—talk through a relay, and 
the loss in the relay due to its self induction must be cut 
down as much as possible by shunting it with either a 
non-inductive winding or a condenser. A shunting loss 
can occur on the line only when there is a partial short 
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circuit, which is a case of trouble to be located and 
cleared, while the self induction of the line can usually be 
neglected. Where self induction exists in the line it is 
usually a benefit instead of a source of loss and is often 
added intentionally, as we will find later. 

“The resistance loss does not need very much dis- 
cussion. Ohm’s law tells us that the current in any line 
is equal to the electromotive force divided by the resist- 
ance, or in other words, that the current is inversely pro- 
portional to the resistance. We cannot eliminate resist- 
ance any more than we can the other sources of loss, but 
reducing it means simply the use of larger or better wire. 
This usually simmers down to a question of balancing 
transmission volume against expense. In toll cables, 
where the lines are few and long, and transmission must 
be kept up to the highest possible point, 13 or even 10 
gauge conductors are commonly used. Exchange cables 
are shorter and consequently cause a smaller total loss, 
while the number of lines in them makes it necessary to 
economize space to the last degree, so there we use 19 
or 22 gauge, or even smaller. By taking up more space 
in the streets we could use a larger gauge and reduce the 
loss in our exchange cables to some extent, but the gain 
would not warrant the increased expense. Even there, 
however, we cannot economize too far, and it is poor pol- 
icy to use so long a stretch of 22 gauge cable as to bring 
in a serious resistance loss. 

“On open wire lines we find a similar condition. Ex- 
change lines are comparatively short, and we can use 
almost any wire which will stand up; while on toll and 
long distance lines we use a heavier wire, partly because 
of its greater strength, but more because of its lower re- 
sistance. Still further: In spite of its higher resistance, 
standard practice allows the use of iron wire in small 
country exchanges, where the air is clear, although the 
smoke and gases of a large city require the use of copper. 
On toll lines, however, copper must be used to avoid a 
serious resistance loss. 

“One other point, and we can leave this part of our 
subject. In common battery service resistance causes a 
loss in two distinct ways. In receiving we need consider 
only the drop due directly to the resistance, while in 
transmitting the line resistance cuts down the supply of 
current to the transmitter and effects its efficiency as we 
discussed when we were studying the telephone set last 
April. 

“The loss due to capacity is somewhat less easily ex- 
plained, and involves some study of the principle of the 
condenser, which is perhaps the most generally misun- 
derstood piece of apparatus in common use. 

“In many respects electricity behaves like a gas, such 
as ordinary air. You can store up air in a tank by putting 
it under pressure, and the amount of air in the tank de- 
pends directly on the pressure. By doubling the pressure 
you double the amount of air in the tank, and so on. 
Electricity cannot be stored in a tank, but it can be stored 
on the surface of any conducting body, and the amount 
on that body depends directly on the pressure, or electro- 
motive force. There is probably no such thing as a 
point of absolute zero potential in the universe, but we 
have to have some starting point, so we take the potential 
of the earth as our zero. Anything which has a higher 
electrical pressure than the earth we call positive, and 
anything lower, negative. It follows, of course, that a 
positively charged body has more electricity per square 
inch of surface than either one at zero potential or one 
which is negative. Either a high pressure of air or a 
vacuum in your tank is an abnormal condition, which 
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will relieve itself if you open the tank. Similarly, either 
a positive or a negative charge is an abnormal condition, 
which will discharge through any conducting path. It is 
this action of electricity which has given rise to the com- 
mon expression that like charges repel each other, while 
unlike charges attract. Positive and negative charges 
attract each other because the positive charge is trying 
to get rid of its excess electricity and the negative charge 
is trying to get enough electricity to bring itself up to 
normal. 

‘Suppose that we have two metal plates parallel and 
close together, but insulated from each other, and that we 
connect one of them to the positive pole of a battery and 
the other to the negative. You will remember that at our 
meeting last May we found that a battery was practically 
a pump of electricity, and so in this case the battery will 
evidently draw some electricity out of the plate which is 
connected to its negative pole and force a corresponding 
amount into the other plate. That is what we mean by 
charging a condenser, and a condenser is nothing more 
nor less than two plates like this. Its capacity varies di- 
rectly with the size of the plates and inversely with the 
distance between them, while the amount of the charge 
varies with the pressure in just the same way that it does 
in the case of a gas tank. If we disconnect the condenser 
from the battery and connect the two plates together the 
pressure of the positive charge will force it over into the 
negative plate and the condenser ‘discharges.’ 

“A commercial condenser two large 
sheets of tinfoil separated from each other by paraffined 
paper, rolled up compactly, and protected by a tin case. 
Each tinfoil sheet is brought out to a terminal, and when 
these terminals are connected to two points between 
which a difference of potential exists the sheets are 
charged to an extent depending on the capacity of the 
condenser and the difference of potential. The capacity 
most used in telephone work is two microfarads, that is, 
the condenser will hold two millionths of a coulomb at a 
pressure of one volt. This may also be expressed by 
saying that forcing two millionths of a coulomb into it 
will raise the difference of potential across its terminals 
to one volt, or a current of one ampere flowing for two 
millionths of a second will charge it to a pressure of one 
volt, or two millionths of an ampere flowing for one 
second will produce the same result. From these figures 
you will see that with currents of the usual strength it 
doesn't take very long to charge a condenser, and for 
most practical purposes we can consider its action as in- 
stantaneous. 

“Since the tinfoil sheets are carefully insulated from 
each other it is evident that no current ever actually flows 
through a condenser. Connecting it to a source of a 
steady potential causes an impulse for an instant only, 
while the condenser is charging, and then the current 
stops, because the sheets have all the charge they can hold 
at that pressure. Raising the pressure will, of course, 
charge the condenser to a higher potential, while lower- 
ing it will cause a partial discharge. 

“With continuous current the action of a condenser 
is very simple. With pulsating or alternating its action 
is not difficult to grasp if we use a little imagination. 
With pulsating, it is merely a case of continual charge 
and discharge. As each impulse comes on the condenser 
charges, and it discharges as the impulse dies away. Do 
not forget, however, that in drawing electricity out of a 
condenser on discharge you are moving it in the opposite 
direction from what you are when you force it in on the 
charge, in just the same way that the direction of air to 
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or from a tank depends on whether you are charging or 
discharging the tank. In this way cutting a condenser 
in series with a circuit carrying pulsating current con- 
verts the current into alternating, and enables us, for 
example, to ring a bell with pulsating current without us- 
ing a biasing spring. 

“With alternating current we first charge the con- 
denser in one direction, then discharge it, and then charge 
it in the opposite direction, and so on. For most practical 
purposes the result is the same as if the condenser al- 
lowed alternating current to pass through it, offering an 
impedance depending on the capacity of the condenser 
and the frequency of the current. 

“We may appear to have wandered somewhat from 
the subject of the evening, but I have done it because 
the action of electrostatic capacity is more easily grasped 
when it is concentrated in a condenser than when it is 
distributed over a line, while the same principles apply 
in both cases. There are only two ways in which we 
are concerned with transmission loss due to a condenser ; 
when we talk through it and when it accidentally becomes 
bridged across a circuit. The impedance which a two 
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microfarad condenser offers to the high frequencies used 
in talking is too slight to cause any serious loss, although 
we cannot say as much for the one microfarad condenser 
which was formerly used on systems of ‘ring 
through’ party lines. It is not very often that a con- 
denser becomes bridged across a talking circuit, but when 
it does a very serious loss in both volume and clearness is 
the result. 

“T have said that we do not often find a condenser 
bridged across the circuit, but we actually do have the 
equivalent of a small condenser bridged across every line, 
and it is the most serious transmission difficulty with 
which telephone engineers have had to contend. 

“We found that a condenser consisted essentially of 
two conducting surfaces parallel to but insulated from 
each other. We have just that condition on every line, 
where the two wires parallel each other for their entire 
length. 

“Compare, for example, the two circuits in 
sketch (Fig. 74). 
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current generator connected to a condenser, and circuit 
(b) a telephone set connected to an open line. In (@) 
the charge and discharge of the condenser with every al- 
ternation of the current puts an actual load on the gen- 
erator and involves the doing of work, or the expendi- 
ture of power. In (b) the condition is evidently the same, 
and a certain amount of the power generated by the set 
is used up in charging and discharging the two sides of 
the line, which act as the plates of a condenser. If, in- 
stead of the line being open, we put a receiver at the far- 
ther end, the set will probably be able to generate enough 
power to operate the receiver; but the impulses, in trav- 
eling over the line, must charge the line to their own po- 
tential before they can reach the receiver, and a portion 
of their energy will evidently be used up in doing this, 
resulting in a smaller current at the end of the line than 
at the starting point. The capacity of the line, then, acts 
as a shunt, and with a current of a uniform frequency we 
can consider the loss as being practically the same as a 
shunting loss. 

“Unfortunately for telephone transmission, the cur- 
rents which transmit speech are very far from having a 
uniform frequency, and in order to understand how ca» 
pacity affects transmission we must find out just how its 
action is affected by the frequency. 

“We have found that in order to charge a condenser 
to a certain potential we must force a certain amount of 
electricity into it. Suppose we compare the amount of 
electricity in each impulse of two alternating currents of 
equal potential, one having a frequency of 500 and the 
other 1,000. In the one case each impulse lasts 1/1000 
of a second and in the other 1/2000, or only half as long. 
It is evident that—assuming the resistance of the circuit 
to be the same—each impulse of the higher frequency 
contains only half as much electricity as an impulse of 
the lower frequency. Applying this to a telephone line, 
since a definite amount of the electricity in each impulse 
is used up in charging the line, it follows that the shunt- 
ing loss is twice as great with the higher frequency as it 
is with the lower. At our last meeting we found that a 
speech wave is made up of a number of widely differing 
frequencies, and clear transmission evidently requires 
that the form of the wave be the same at the receiving 
end that it is at the sending end. But if the higher fre- 
quencies suffer more from the shunting loss due to line 
capacity than do the lower frequencies, it is equally evi- 
dent that with a high capacity line this requirement is not 
fulfilled, and that at the receiving end the wave has lost a 
considerable proportion of its high frequency components 
and consequently has a very different form from what it 
had when it started. The sound reproduced in the re- 
ceiver, then, will be very different from that spoken into 
the transmitter, and in fact under these conditions we 
find that the speech is muffled and indistinct. We can 
understand very faint speech provided it is clear, but 
muffled and indistinct speech, even though it may be loud. 
is only an aggravation. 

“We can see now why capacity produces a more 
serious loss than resistance, because while resistance re- 
duces only the volume, capacity both reduces the volume 
and makes the speech indistinct. Furthermore, we can 
reduce the resistance loss at will by using’ more copper, 
but this only aggravates the capacity loss by increasing 
the surface of the wires. We can also see why cable 
brings in an enormously greater loss than open wire, be- 
cause in cable the wires are necessarily very much closer 
together, and consequently have a much greater capacity. 

“It might be interesting to compare in a general 
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way the losses due to various types of line. In the case 
of open wire it is necessary to use a fairly large size to 
avoid frequent breakages, and this keeps the resistance 
within reasonable limits except on very long lines, even 
when iron is used. The resistance of iron, by the way, is 
about six times as great as that of copper. To prevent 
the wires from swinging together they must be spaced 
several inches apart, and this keeps the capacity down. 
When a line is several hundred miles in length it is 
customary to use number eight copper, which causes a 
comparatively low resistance loss. Since the space on 
the poles is limited, however, we cannot increase the 
separation indefinitely, and so capacity ultimately be- 
comes the limiting factor. The Chicago-New York line. 
for example, which was opened up in 1893, stood for 
many years as the utmost limit at which it was possible 
to hold a satisfactory conversation, because of its high 
capacity; and it was only when means were found to 
neutralize that capacity that longer distances became 
practicable. 

“In the early days open wires were brought clear 
to the office, and line losses were almost negligible. As 
the wires grew more numerous, it became necessary to 
bunch them into cables, but these cables at first extended 
only from the office to open wire routes near by. As the 
business increased we had to extend the cables farther 
and farther, and line losses first became serious. I think 
you will see the point if you compare the spacing between 
wires on crossarms with the spacing in a cable, as affect 
ing the capacity, and the difference in the size of the wire 
used, as affecting the resistance. To make matters worse, 
we had to contend with the fact that if we use any in- 
sulation other than air the capacity is increased materially, 
and at that time it was thought necessary to fill the cable 
with paraffine or something similar to keep out moisture. 
It was only when the bold step was taken of using porous 
dry paper for insulation and depending entirely on a 
lead sheath to keep it dry that it became possible to talk 
for any considerable distance through a cable. In one 
respect the early cables were more efficient than those 
we are using now, because space was not so important 
and the porous paper was wrapped very loosely, giving 
practically an air insulation and a fairly good separation 
between the wires. Now it is necessary to crowd as 
many wires as possible into one sheath, and this means 
tighter wrapping, closer spacing, and a correspondingly 
higher capacity loss. The same consideration has led to 
an extensive use of 22 gauge wire instead of the 18 or 19 
- gauge of the earlier cables, and this, of course, has in- 
creased the resistance loss. 

“Aside from apparatus inefficiency, then, there are 
four sources of transmission loss—shunt, self induction, 
resistance and capacity. What are we going to do about 
them? None of them can wholly be avoided, but they 
can and must be minimized. Where a shunt is due to low 
insulation the remedy is obvious. Where it is due to 
necessary signaling devices the loss can be made almost 
negligible by making those devices with as high a self 
induction as possible, so that their impedance to the high 
frequency voice currents will be great. 

“A self induction loss is usually caused by a relay 
looped in series with the talking circuit. Such relays 
are necessary for supervision, and the inevitable loss in 
them can be brought down to a very low point by bridg 
ing them with a properly designed non-inductive shunt 
or a condenser. 

“The remedy for a resistance loss we have found 
to be the use of a larger wire, or the substitution of 
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copper for iron. We sometimes hear the suggestion of 
doubling up the conductors on a long subscriber's line 


to improve the transmission, but while this halves the 
resistance it doubles the capacity, and therefore leaves 
us as badly off as we were to start with. When it is a 
question of supplying more current for signaling or 
talking, however, this procedure is legitimate. 

Now for capacity, the most serious problem of all 
and the last to receive an adequate solution. We cannot 
say that it is fully solved even yet, because while we can 
now talk over open wires from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
through subscriber’s cables the length of Chicago, and 
perhaps most wonderful of all—through toll cables 200 
miles in length, we cannot yet talk across the ocean. 

“This has been accomplished, first of all, by keeping 
the capacity as low as possible. The porous paper wrap- 
ping which insulates the conductors in a cable gives prac- 
tically an air insulation, and in toll cables the wrapping 
is loose and the spacing wide. The real answer to the 
problem, however—so far as it has been solved—is the 
use of the loading coil, which was one of the greatest 
epoch-making discoveries in the history of telephony. 
You know it is first-rate politics to get two of your 
enemies to fighting each other, and that is what we do 
in using loading coils. So far we have considered self 
induction merely as a source of loss, but it has been 
found that by properly distributing self induction over a 
line we can, to a considerable extent, balance or neutral- 
ize the effects of capacity. Just how it works is a good 
deal of a mathematical problem, and it is too late to start 
anything like that tonight, but perhaps the analogy which 
first made me think I really knew something about load- 
ing may be of interest. 

“When I was a boy I went to a school located on the 
Mississippi, and, as you all know, that river goes on more 
or less of a rampage every spring. It is a sight worth 
seeing as it floods the lowlands and carries away trees 
and all kinds of rubbish. We will suppose that the bank 
has caved in at some point and a lot of rubbish has 
started on its way to the Gulf. If we follow that rubbish 
we will find that while it started out together, after a few 
miles it has become scattered over a considerable distance. 
Part of it has floated to the middle of the stream and 
gone on with the full speed of the current, while part 
has been caught in the eddies along shore and been 
delayed. If we throw a dam across the stream we can 
hold up the first part until the rest has time to catch up 
with it. By that time the pressure on the dam has 
become too great, it gives way, the stream goes through 
with a rush, and the rubbish goes with it, together as 
when it started. 

“Now, to apply this simile to a telephone line. Part 
of the impulse which carries the speech goes over the 
line at the normal rate, while part remains behind in 
charging the capacity of the line. When the impulse 
has passed a given point of the line that portion of it 
which was used in setting up this charge flows out after 
it, lagging after the original impulse. We have found 
that self induction opposes either a rise or a fall in the 
current passing through it, and so if we loop a coil 
having considerable self induction in series with the line 
we can hold up the original impulse until the other has 
time to catch up with it. By that time the current has 
become established through the coil, and the self induc- 
tion tends to keep it from dying away. This aids in 
drawing all of the original impulse from the preceding 
section of the line, and so the impulse goes on to the next 
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section, togethet 


again practically the same form as 
when it started. 

“An explanation which is, perhaps, more commonly 
given, but which, to my mind, does not explain very 
much, is to say that self induction and capacity affect an 
alternating current in exactly opposite ways—which is 
perfectly true—and that, therefore, by combining them 
in a circuit we can make them neutralize each other. 
which we wish to neutralize is 
uniformly distributed over the very 
suggestion was that of distributing the self induction with 
equal uniformity by winding an iron tape around the wire 
This has been the subject of vari- 
several 


“Since the capacity 


circuit a obvious 


for its entire length. 
ous patents, one of which was taken out years 
ago by a very good friend of mine, and I am told that 
there are now two submarine cables between England 
and France, one loaded in the usual way with standard 
coils and the other having its conductors wound with iron 
tape. This gives an ideal oportunity for comparison under 
severe conditions, and I understand that while continuous 
loading has several advantages from a mechanical stand- 
point, it does not give as satisfactory results in trans- 
mission as the use of the coils.” 

‘My pipe’s out,” announced the Repairman. “I move 
we adjourn and let this digest.” 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 

(To be continued.) 


Calculation of the Strength of Electric Currents 


Probably the most accurate method for the deter- 
mination of the value of the strength of an electrical 
current in absolute measure is by means of the Ray- 
leigh current balance, in which the current to be meas- 
ured is passed in series through two parallel circular 
coils of unequal radii, one of which is suspended from 
the beam of a balance. The distance the 
planes of the coils is varied until the force of attraction 
between the two coils is a maximum, and the value of 
the force is obtained by adding weights to the other 
arm of the balance until its equilibrium is restored. 
Since the maximum force obtainable depends on the 
ratio of the radii of the coils alone, and not on their in- 
dividual dimensions, it is only necessary to determine 
further the ratio of the radii of the coils, and this may 
be done with great accuracy by electrical means. 

The constant of the instrument, that is, the maxi- 
mum force per unit current for the coils in question, 
has been obtained in the past by interpolation between 
values of the force, calculated for various assumed dis- 
tances of the coils, in the neighborhood of the critical 
value for which the force is a maximum. For, although 
the general formulas of Maxwell and Nagaoka give the 
value of the force for any two given coils, at any as 
sumed distance with great accuracy, no formula has 
been heretofore published for calculating at what dis- 
tance the force a maximum. ‘To supply this 
lack there is derived in a paper just published by the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, en 
titled, “The Calculation of the Maximum Force B 
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tween Two Parallel, Coaxial, Circular Currents,” a 
tormula which gives the critical distance as a function 
of the ratio of the radii. The latter part of the paper 


elopment of methods for facilitat 
ing the calculations. The formulas are illustrated by 
numerical examples and tables, and the new formulas 
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are shown to give results in agreement with those de- 
rived by more indirect and laborious method of inter- 
polation, 

Copies of the publication, Scientific Paper No. 255, 
may be obtained on request of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 


What North Dakota's Commission Is Doing 

Last winter the legislature of North Dakota 
passed a law putting the telephone business under the 
supervision of the Board of Railroad Commissioners. 
This law was passed after extended conferences be- 
tween the legislative committee, the telephone people 
and the members of the railroad commission, with the 
result that a law generally satisfactory, and yet very 
comprehensive in its features of supervision, now gov- 
erns this public utility. Prior to the passage of this 
legislation the telephone companies were practically 
free lances in North Dakota, and it is a novel thing for 
them to ask permission for doing this or that, and 
sometimes arbitrary ideas have been carried out on a 
company’s initiative without considering the new 
statute. 

One of these cases arose recently where a small 
country company took things in its own hands and de- 
cided to abrogate an agreement as to service and con- 
nections with a larger company, with the result that 
for a week or more telephone connection between sev- 
eral points was tied up, each of the companies con- 
cerned refusing to recede from its position. Naturally, 
complaints were made to the commission by the pub- 
lic with the result that, in the absence of a precedent, the 
commission ordered the old service restored at once 
pending a hearing, at which time an adjustment will be 
made of the business done ad interim, and within half 
an hour after the order had been telephoned the com- 
panies the lines were opened again for business. 

Under this law the commission is given power to 
formulate systems of bookkeeping, reports, etc., and 
in all probability the systems put out by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will prevail for the sake of uni- 
formity. The matter of rates will soon be taken up by 
the board, as there are over 100 companies in the state 
with almost as many systems and rates for essentially 
the same kind of service. In many of the country lines 
business methods are sadly lacking, and this feature of 
the work will be given attention, to the end that ade- 
quate sums are set aside annually for depreciation and 
betterments, this with a view to general improvement 
of service in long distance transmission. 


New York Automatic Sues to Use City Conduits 


The Long Acre Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany and the Public Service Telephone Conipany, of 
New York, have under way proceedings to compel the 
use of public conduits for the Strowger Automatic 
Telephone 

The franchise under which the right is asserted is 
the same as that under which the Long Acre Company 
successfully fought for the use of the conduits of the 
Consolidated Telegraph and Electrical Subway Cofn- 
pany, controlled by the New York:Edison Company. 
The telephone company. hopes to obtain use of the con- 
duits of the Empire City Subway Company, which ‘is 
controlled by the New York Telephone Compafiy 
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Convention of Operators at Richmond, Indiana 


Manager Bailey and Secretary Vivian Conduct a School 


REPARING young women for efficient house- 
wives may seem a peculiar function of a telephone 
exchange, but that is exactly what is done. If 

you don’t believe it, just ask Manager Bailey of the 
Home Telephone Company, or W. S. Vivian of Chi- 
cago, who addressed the hundred pretty operators who 
assembled at the school of instruction at Richmond, 
Indiana, on September 4. No sooner does a young 
woman become proficient at the switchboard than she 
has received an offer of a better position and suspects 
they had better begin looking for someone else to take 
her place. This announcement is almost invariably 
accompanied by blushes and a sudden attack of self- 
consciousness on the part of the left hand. 

Satisfactory service at the switchboard requires a 
pleasing voice, courteous manners, an inexhaustible 
store of patience, tact and an ability to act quickly in 
emergencies without losing courage. Young men per- 
ceiving these attractive characteristics in the young 
woman immediately make a headlong rush to sign a 
contract for life service under such an operator. 

Mr. Vivian did not blame the young men, but said 
the desirability of the long distance girls made life 
one continual worry for the employers and the chief 
operators. 

The girls, in their informal luncheon at Cliff Dale 
club, dropped a number of suggestions which might 
prove interesting to patrons of the wires if they knew 
that the operators can tell the true character by the 
voice that vibrates over the wires to them and by the 
manner in which receivers are banged on hooks. 

Speculation as to the personal appearance of users 
of the telephone is an interesting diversion. The op- 
erator not only has to be a regular information bureau, 
but often overhears conversations which might cause 
trouble if known generally. 

The girls’ sense of honor and of duty to patrons 
who trust the company lead them to guard accidentally 
overheard remarks as confidential, and it is rarely if 
ever that business or pleasure transacted over the long 
distance or local telephone becomes a matter of gossip 
because of the operator's tongue. 

The girls and their employers are coming to realize 
more and more that special training and exchanges 
of ideas are beneficial in improving service. The school 
which was held was one of a series which are being 
conducted for operators in eastern Indiana and western 


Ohio. The young women who visited Richmond held 
business sessions in the morning and afternoon and 
were guests of the Home Telephone Company at Cliff 
Dale Auto club for luncheon, after which they were 
taken in automobiles for a sight-seeing trip through 
the beautiful Quaker City. 

* *K * 

Contrary to an opinion which prevailed a few years 
ago, the modern telephone girl is not a flirt. True, 
there are lots of impertinent young men who take ad- 
vantage of her by calling central and trying to engage 
in conversation with the voice which replies, but they 
meet rebuffs. f 

The operator sees and hears of a side of life known 
only to those familiar with the underworld, that exists 
in every city of any size. She sees the traps which flirt- 
ing leads a girl into, and she warily sidesteps them by 
refusing to indulge in that pastime. 

The picture shows the alert, intelligent crowd of 
operators who attended the school, assembled on the 
steps of the Cliff Dale Auto club. 

ok os * 

“Operator, I forgot to tell you I want the charges 
reversed on that talk I just had with Indianapolis.” 

Such a remark causes approximately $25,000 worth 
of property to be held up for several minutes. Or, 
when you call a person at Dayton and then do not 
respond immediately after your person is on the line, 
you are holding up about $15,000 worth of property 
for a 25-cent conversation. 

Patrons do not know it, and the long-distance op- 
erators of independent companies who do not realize 
it were impressed with the fact during the meeting. 

William H. Bailey, manager of the Richmond 
Home Telephone Company, made the arrangements, 
with W. S. Vivian of Chicago, secretary of the Na- 
tional Independent Telephone association, who has 
been holding schools in various Indiana cities for long- 
distance operators, relative to a date in this city. 

At Winchester last month there were forty chief 
operators, some coming from Toledo, Dayton, Lima 
and other cities. 

“It’s worth it,”” Manager Bailey said. ‘The opera- 
tors talk to each other over long-distance lines and 
often something arises which causes ridiculous little 
fights. Our operators here and the operators at In- 
dianapolis each thought the others had horns and were 
the meanest persons on earth. They met at the Indian- 
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apolis meeting and are now good friends. When the 
operators know each other the service is bound to be 
better.” 

Miss Stella McGreevey, chief operator, is enthus- 
jastic over the meetings, having attended two of them. 
Miss Marie Peters also attended the Winchester 
meeting. 

“We are getting a chance to meet people with a 
common interest,” Miss McGreevey said. “I believe 
the long-distance service will be benefited. Of course, 
we like to meet face to face the operators we talk to 
every few days. We learn to read people by their 
voices—more that way than by their faces. It seems 
to become instinctive with us to learn people that way, 
but at the same time we like to meet each other and 
talk together.” 

Although difficulties encountered by long-distance 
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operators are many, the two chief ones, Miss Mc- 
Greevey said, are the impatience of the patrons and 
their unwillingness to wait at the telephone until their 
calls are returned. 

“Often when we have calls where three or four 
lines must be used to complete the circuit, and we had 
put the calls through, the man will have gone back into 
his factory or will have left his office, and it takes ten 
or fifteen minutes extra to complete the call,” Miss 
McGreevey explained. 

“When patrons forget to tell us to reverse charges 
before they talk, we have to go to the same trouble of 
connecting our lines again as if there would be another 
conversation. Then the operator at the other end has 
to get the approval of the other party before a reverse 
charge ticket can be made. Sometimes this causes no 
end of trouble.” 


Public Utility Commission News 


Reports Concerning the Activities of State Regulating Bodies in the Telephone Field 


New Jersey 


HE city commission of Trenton has decided to defer 


action on Mayor Donnelly’s resolution, asking the 
Public Utility Commission to establish a new telephone 
rate for service given in this district by the Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 

A resolution was introduced calling for a revision 
downward of telephone tariffs, but it was decided to 
wait until a full board was present to continue the fight 
in the interest of the subscribers of the company. 

The resolution calls for a rate of $2.50 for individ- 
ual line service and proportionate tariffs for party lines. 

While the telephone rental question was being dis- 
cussed, Commissioner Fell said that he understood that 
aside from boosting rates for telephones here, as was 
announced by the company, for certain of its subscrib- 
ers, a proposition was being considered to also estab- 
lish a limited service. Under this plan a subscriber is 
entitled to a designated number of calls at an assessed 
rate. Calls in excess of the number are paid for addi- 
tionally. 

A resolution was adopted authorizing the city 
treasurer to borrow $50,000 in anticipation of the col- 
lection of the 1915 taxes. 


A date has been set by the Public Utility Commis- 
sion to consider the question of approving the sale of 
the Inter-State Telephone Company and its various 
subsidiaries to the Bell Telephone Company. The mat- 
ter was to have been taken up by the board at its 
session in Newark, but an adjournment was asked 
until the matter could be looked into. 

The action of the assistant attorney general fol- 
lowed a letter of complaint by George Meyers, one of 
the stockholders of the Paterson & Passaic Telephone 
Company, which also comes up for final action before 
the board. Meyers contends that the Court of Chan- 
cery was without power to confirm the sale of the 
Paterson & Passaic Company until it had been passed 
upon by the utility board. The Inter-State sale being 
in the same position as that of the Paterson & Passaic, 
the entire matter was put down for a hearing at the 
state house tomorrow morning. 


The Board of Public Utility Commissioners has 
approved the application of the Delaware and Atlantic 
Telegraph and Telephone Company for permission to 
transfer on its books 47,285 shares of the capital stock 
of the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania to the 
New York Telephone Company. 

The result of this action on the part of the ‘utility 
board will be to centralize the management for all the 
sell Telephone interests in New Jersey. The stock 
transferred totals $4,728,500. 

The system now operated by the Delaware and 
Atlantic Telegraph and Telephone Company in New 
Jersey has developed by the Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania. For the expenditure thus involved 
the latter company reimbursed itself with the stock 
of the former and now holds practically all shares. 

Up to two years ago the Delaware and Atlantic 
Company also operated a telephone system in North- 
ern Delaware. There, as in New Jersey, it was backed 
by the Pennsylvania company. Following a sugges- 
tion by the State Board of Utility Commissioners of 
New Jersey, the Pennsylvania company disposed of its 
holdings in the Delaware and Atlantic to the Diamond 
State Telephone Company, which thus became the sole 
operating company in Delaware. This left the Dela- 
ware and Atlantic Telegraph and Telephone company 
with New Jersey as its only field of operation. The re- 
sult of placing the Bell telephone system in Delaware 
in the hands of one company is said to have been an 
entire success and also to have been one of the leading 
factors in the project to bring about a unification of 
management of the Bell system of the state. 

The result of the action of the utility board will be 
that the entire Bell system in New Jersey will be oper- 
ated from New York. As it is now the system in the 
northern part of the state is operated from New York 
and the system in the southern part from Philadelphia. 
\ll arrangements have been made for this plan. 





Michigan 
After a conference between officials of the Mich- 
igan State Telephone Company, Detroit officials. and 
the State Railroad Commission, it was authorized to 
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proceed with the appraisal of the company’s property in 
the metropolitan telephone district which the city will 
use in contesting the petition of the company for a 
readjustment of rates and the installation of certain 
metered service. 

Notwithstanding protests from the telephone com 
pany, the railroad commission gave silent sanction to 
the plan of appraising the company’s property in the 
metropolitan district on a basis of its valuation July 
1, 1915. 

The company filed its first application for a read- 
justment of rates and installation of certain metered 
service in 1914. At that time an appraisal of its prop- 
erty was made by the company, showing its value July 
1, 1914. 

As depreciation will figure largely in the city’s ap- 
praisal, the difference of one year in the dates of the 
city’s estimate and the company’s estimate of the value 
of the property is deemed to be of great importance. 
An allowance for depreciation of the physical property 
in the last year will reduce the company’s valuation 
of a year ago. On the other hand, its real estate has 
increased in value, creating another opportunity for 
a difference of opinion. 

There are three things to be considered in the 
appraisal—the value of the property, its revenue and 
the expenses of operation. 

The work will proceed until a recognized disagree- 
ment occurs between the company and the city’s ap- 
praiser. Then the railroad commission will send an 
expert to obtain information on the point at issue. 





Minnesota 


The first step in an attempt to compel connection 
of competing telephone lines under the law passed by 
the last legislature, which places telephone companies 
under the jurisdiction of the State Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission, has been taken by the city of 
Owatonna. 

In a petition filed with the commission the council 
declares that physical connection between the Tri-State 
and Telegraph Company toll lines and the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Company’s local ex- 
change is a public need. 

The companies are given twenty days in which 
to file an answer to the complaint. The law places the 
burden of proof on telephone companies to show cause 
why physical connection should or should not be 
made. When answer is filed the commission will set 
a date for the hearing, and if it is found that physical 
connection of the lines is a public necessity an order 
compelling the connection will be issued. 

The outcome of the case will establish a precedent 
that will affect many other towns and cities in the state. 

For more than fifteen years the bill placing tele- 
phone companies under the jurisdiction of the Ralroad 
and Warehouse Commission came up for consideration 
at each session of the legislature. Several times the 
measure, fathered by Representative Frank E. Muin- 
nette, passed one house only to meet defeat in the 
other house. Two years ago it reached Governor Eber- 
hart, who vetoed it. 

Near the end of the last session the measure passed 
both houses after some of its objectionable features 
had been eliminated and was signed by Governor 
Hammond. 
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Washington 

In a sweeping order made immediately effective 
the Washington Public Service Commission, as a re- 
sult of a hearing recently held, forbids the 159 tele- 
phone companies doing business in the state to collect 
deposits from subscribers, and requires the refunding 
within twenty days of all deposits now held. 

The Bell Telephone companies in the state now 
hold $58,000 of subscribers’ money and while accurate 
figures are not available on the other companies it is 
estimated that the total amount to be refunded sub- 
scribers under the order will exceed $100,000. 

While losing in their contention that they ought to 
be allowed to exact deposits before installing service, 
the companies win under the commission's decision 
in regard to the method they have used in collecting 
subscribers’ bills. 

Following are the complete rules as adopted by 
the commission: 

No cash deposit or other security for installation of in- 
struments, for the payment of accounts for local exchange 
service or long distance service points within the state of 
Washington or for any other purpose shall be required of 
any telephone subscriber (other than a city or town) owning, 
operating or managing any telephone line or part of tele- 
phone line or part of telephone lines used for the conduct 
of the business of affording telephonic communication for 
hire within the state of Washington: provided, that deposit 
may be required for any local or long distance call origi- 
nating at a pay station. 

The company may disconnect any telephone, private ex- 
change or other instrumentality, device or apparatus of any 
subscriber and discontinue such subscriber’s service on or 
after the expiration of ten days from the date on which any 
account for local exchange service or long distance service 
becomes due and payable (in advance or otherwise) when 
any such account remains unpaid after the expiration of 
ten days from such date. Any telephone company may exact 
months’ rental in advance at the 


from any subscriber two 
time of ordering service, such charge in no case to exceed $5. 
If the service charge ordered shall exceed the sum of 


$5 per month, the patrons shall pay from month to month 
in advance. If the service charge shall not exceed the sum 
of $5, the portion not absorbed in the first month’s rental 
shall be applied on the succeeding month’s rental, and the 
patron shall thereafter pay from month to month in advance. 

No advance payment shall be exacted from the patron 
of the company on account of change of residence or tele- 
phone. 


A complaint has been filed with the Public Service 
Commission asking for physical connection between sepa- 
rate telephone companies doing business in Port Town- 


send. At the present time he says that subscribers of one 
company cannot communicate with subscribers of an- 
other line without being subscribers to both. The 


concerns are the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Northwestern Long Distance Company and 


the Citizens’ Independent Telephone Company. 


Wisconsin 
For six years no action to relieve the people of 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin from the exactions of the 
telephone monopoly has been taken by the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, says a Milwaukee newspaper. 
The complete failure of regulation of public utility 
companies in Wisconsin is shown by the record in 


this case. The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, 


August 8, 1909, declared in its ruling in the “Marinette 
case,” that the items of 4% per cent paid annually to 
Since 


“ 


the American Telegraph Company is “too high.” 
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that time payments of approximately $178,000 annually, 
amounting altogether to more than $1,000,000, have 
been made for this single item, this amount being cor 

tributed by telephone users in Wisconsin. Milwau 

kee ix is $66,000 annually 


kee s Share ot tnl 


Five years ago complaint against excessive tel 
phone rates was filed in the Bogard case. Hearing 1 
this acti yegan June 15, 1915. At the conclusion 
the hearing Attorney ! l, Hibbard, representing the 
etitioners, demanded that the commission issue a! 


Wisconsi1 


(_ompany 


i 

injunction against further payments by the 
Telephone Company to the A. T. and I. 
Claim was made by Hibbard that the hearing had es 
that these payments extortionate and 
illegal and the cause of excessive telephone rates 

tion was denied by the commission 
commission to Hibbard 
a decision in the 


tablished were 
Such an inyun 

A let from the 
work on 
l out before I ng 

Brief on behalf of th city in the Bogard case was 
filed July 31. Since that time nothing has been heard 
3 th \ttorneys for the telephone 


from the c 
company have not their brief. 
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mmission 
filed 


Milwaukee and Wisconsin ar 
continuing to pay which based on charges 
which the Wisconsin Commission declared six 


h. Under the public utilities act the 


rates are 
years 


Wis 


consin commission is given authority to act on its own 
motion for the purpose of enforcing reasonable rates 
of securing adequate service. Yet nothing has been 
done 

Simil mmissions in other states have not been 
S act In a ruling made October 9, 1913, the 
California Railroad Commission declared that the pay 
mi to the American Telegraph and Telephone Con 
pany b e Pacif Celephone Company oi 4 per cent 
was excessive and reduced it to 2 per cent, a saving 

heal l 

The Georg! mmission, September &, 1914, aks 
disapprt e 4 per cent payment as essive, 
holding that it enables the telephone “trust” to make 
a pront I 

his I » disapproves f the com 
pany’s disablity and pension fund being allowed as a 
part tne lua the plant for rate making l 
poses because this enables the company to transtet 
the burd« iring for its employes to the publi 
Similar objec this item is ide b \ttorney 
Schoet the Bogard LS¢ 


Public Service Commission and 


York senate and assembly 


int committee of the New I 
made to the 


have also held that payments \merican 


Telephone Company by its subsidiary 


Wisc Telephone Com 


1 , 
le egrapn 


companies, ot which the nsin 
pany is OnC, are 
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the testimony showing that telephone rates in Wiscon 


inding its own opinion in addition to all 


Ss 


‘ : . , , 1 
Sin are based upon excessive charges collected DY the 


from the Wisconsin Telephone Com 
onsin Railroad Commission continues 


parent company 
pany, the Wiss 
inactive 
California 
The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company has 
placed its rates and business methods before the Call 
fornia State Railroad Commission in a formal applica 
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tion asking the commission to make a thorough scru- 
tiny thereof and afterward to make any changes which 
it might deem just and equitable in order that its rates 
may apply with uniformity throughout the state. 
The application sets forth that the company’s prop- 
in California forms an integral part of its telephone 
telegraph system in Oregon, Washington, Nevada, 
idaho and reaches practically every locality in Cali- 
rnia. It explains that all the company’s property in 
the state 1s operated as a part of its entire system, and 
as each exchange is not a separate entity but a part 
of the would neither be practicable nor fair 
to it or to its subscribers tor the commission, 1n dete 
mining the rates to apply in any one exchange, to con 
sider only the property of that exchange, but the com- 
mission should estimate the value of the whole Cali 
fornia unit. 


System, it 


System as a 


Wyoming 

Che first exercise of its authority to compel public 
utilities to render good service made by the new Wyo 
Public Service Commission was a warning to the 
Belle Fourche and Northern Telephone Company that 
unless it improved its service between Moorcroft and 
Sundance before September 15 a rival concern would be 
authorized to construct a parallel line. The commis- 
action resulted from J. C. Noble’s application for 
permission to operate a rival line, because of the alleged 
poor service afforded by the Belle Fourche and North 
ern Telephone Company. 


ming 


sion’s 


West Virginia 

While Wheeling has been in favor of the merger 
of the Bell and Independent telephone companies 
throughout the state, there are some cities and towns 
within the boundaries of West Virginia that believe 
that they are being hoodwinked. In the circumstances, 
therefore, the Public Service Commission will hear their 
objections relative to a merger. 

The cities and towns of the state which find objec 
tions to the merger claim that the people now find 
themselves confronted with one-company telephone 
system, and as it is proposed to regulate rates in each 
center on its own basis of patronage, there is consid- 
erable interest on what action, first, the telephone com 
pany will take, then what action the public service 
commission will take in the approval or disapproval of 
the tariffs applied for 

Since the citizens 
one COmMpany, 


now know that there is only 
many, it is believed, will insist on rent 
telephone instead of two, and in having 
from the one company adequate to the charges. 
[f the rates are established at figures which the various 
boards of trade and business organizations consider 
exorbitant, the cities and towns will carry their objec- 
tions to the public service commission, and this makes 
it appear that a long and hard fight is staged for the 
future, before the Bell Telephone Company will be able 
to carry out its present plans. 


ing only on 


service 


Pennsylvania 
The Blairsville Telephone Company complained 
to the commission that it was unable to secure the ap- 
proval of the Johnstown Telephone Company and the 
Windber Telephone Company to connections between 
the lines of the complainant and the respondents by 
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means of which the subscribers of the complainant 
could communicate over the lines of the Johnstown 
Telephone Company with subscribers of the Windber 
Telephone Company. 
the commission direct the respondents to make thé 
connections between the lines of the various companies 
under the provisions of the public service company 
law. 

It appears from the testimony that the Blairsville 
Telephone Company’s lines are connected with the 
lines of the Johnstown Telephone Company, and that 
this company’s lines in turn connect with those of the 
Windber Telephone Company, and also that the Johns- 
town Telephone Company was willing to make the 
connections asked for, but that the Windber Telephone 
Company had refused to do so for the reason that its 
subscribers were already connected with the Blairsville 
district by means of the connection between the Wind- 
ber Telephone Company and the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. It also developed that the Somerset Telephone 
Company, through its connection with the Johnstown 
Telephone Company, was able to communicate with 
the subscribers of the Windber Telephone Company, 
but there was no evidence that the circumstances and 
conditions governing the service in the Somerset Tele- 
phone Company’s locality were the same as those in 
the Blairsville Telephone Company’s locality. 

The prayer of the petition was refused by the com- 
mission for the reason that the Windber Telephone 
Company already had connection with the Blairsville 
locality, and that there was no evidence to show that 
the service rendered by this connection was not ade- 
quate. It was also held that there was no evidence of 
discrimination in the practice of allowing the connec- 
tions between the Somerset Telephone Company, the 
Johnstown Telephone Company and the Windber Tele- 
phone Company. 

Ohio 

Before the Ohio State Public Utilities Commission, 
Judge Allen Andrews, of Hamilton, made an argument 
on behalf of the petition of the Hamilton Home Tele- 
phone Company. The prayer of the petition is that 
the Hamilton Home Telephone Company, an indepen- 
dent concern, may be attached to the Cincinnati and 
Suburban Bell Telephone Company. He claims author- 
ity is vested in the commission to order a physical con- 
nection and exchange of service between the two com- 
panies. The question in various forms has been raised 
before officials since the public utilities act was passed 
in 1911. Previous holdings have been unfavorable to 
the petition. 


The Ohio State Public Utilities Commission will 
be asked to decide whether or not the rates charged for 
telephone service in Elyria are fair and reasonable. 

This was decided at a meeting of the city council, 
when a resolution was passed authorizing an action 
before the commission at Columbus with a view, if 
possible, to get cheaper telephone service. 

[It was stated to the council that the Elyria Tele- 
phone Company is now earning a profit on the capital 
invested exceeding 40 per cent and that within the 
past year the stockholders have received a dividend of 
about 100 per cent. 

The resolution passed by the council also author- 
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The complaint filed asked that 


VoL. XIV, No. 4, 


ized the city solicitor to prepare suitable legislation to 
be presented to the council to force the telephone com- 
panies to remove their poles from the streets in the 
business section of the city and to put their wires in 
conduits underground. 

Councilman Jones at first objected to the resolu- 
tion on the ground that he wanted an opportunity to 
investigate the matter further before voting up n it. 

The result was that a motion to suspend the rules 
was lost, Rawson, Stolzenburg, Fowls, Theman and 
Beck voting “aye” and Jones and Sudro voted “no.” 

The solicitor then explained that the resolution 
was simply to permit the public utilities commission 
to decide as to the fairness of the rates now in force 
and was in no sense final and binding on the council. 


Jones stated that he was not objecting to this 
section of the resolution, but to that relative to forcing 


the removal of telephone poles from the streets. 

The solicitor then called his attention to the fact 
that the resolution only authorized the preparation of 
legislation which the council might later accept or 
reject as it should deem the wisest course to adopt. 

Jones then withdrew his objection and the resolu- 
tion was passed on suspension of the rules without a 
dissenting vote. , 


Through the renewal of the effort of the Hamilton 
Home Telephone Company, Hamilton, Ohio, to get 
long-distance connection with the 
Suburban Bell Telephone Company, by petition to the 
Ohio State Public Utilities Commission to order physi- 
cal connection, the question of the construction of the 
provision of the act of 1911 regulating telephones is 
to be tested in the Ohio Supreme court. Whichever 
side loses in the latest contest will take the case to the 


Cincinnati and 


court on appeal. 


Nebraska 

The Lincoln Telephone Company, of Lincoln, has 
appealed from the decision of the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission, according to Attorney-General Reed 
a non-existent body, in the Sterling telephone case. 
The Lincoln company will carry the case to the Su- 
preme court. The commission held that it had no 
authority to forbid the establishment of the People’s 
Telephone Company, in the territory already served by 
the Lincoln company. 


The Nebraska Railway Commission has issued an 
order adjusting telephone rates at the town of Val- 
paraiso, which means an increase of rates for those 
companies which attempted to build lines in competi- 
tion with old established telephone lines and make 
money by charging less than are charged by the old 
companies. 

The fact was disclosed that the Valparaiso Tele- 
phone Company has just put in a new metallic service 
and can not make anything by charging the old rates. 
So the Railway Commission issued an order, prepared 
by H. G. Taylor, granting consent to the company to 
increase its new metallic service rates to $2.50 for an 
individual business telephone and $1.50 for an indi- 
vidual residence telephone. 
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The Engineer Awakes 


Address Before the American Association of Engineers, Chicago, September 14, 1915 


OW IS the day of awaken 
ing of the engineer as a 
man and as a citizen to a larger realization of his 

dutv to s¢ ciety in general, to his profession, and to him- 
self in particular. He is not alone in this. The world- 
wide war has shocked into life many dormant conceptions 
and has opened the eyes of mankind to the larger claims 
of brotherhood. The horrors of the destruction of life 
and property and the ruthlessness with which the accumu- 
lations of centuries and the hopes of the future have 
been sacrificed is bringing about a reaction and is prepar- 
ing the way for the growth of a larger human conscious- 
ness. The engineers in this peaceful country are not 
unaffected. Their occupation in a large part has been 
reduced and as a result they have been afforded time and 
need for thinking on these vital matters. They are getting 
fully awake to their part in the world’s progress. 

There is nothing really new in this awakening, except 
perhaps in the greater intensity and vigor of the accumu- 
lated forces at work. Life with its rhythmic character 
is a constant series of awakenings; we remain quiescent 
or sleep until hunger sharpens the appetite and forces a 
clearer realization of surrounding conditions. This is 
literally true at the present time. The hunger or threat- 
ened hunger of large numbers of professional men is 
causing them to note more keenly their surroundings and 
their relations to each other and to the public. 

More than this, the present century is that of organt- 
zation. The zeal for the study of efficiency, the demand 
for larger and more effective organizations, the value of 
preparedness, all of these are being forced on the atten 
tion of the thinking man; he is seeing as never before the 
need of organization and of sacrificing of some of his 
individuality in the interest of work for and with his 
neighbor. 


What distinguishes an engineer? Before going 
further into details of this awakening, it may be wise 


to inquire what we mean when we speak of the engineer. 
It is a word in common use, but few of us can agree 
upon a definition. We ride on the railroad train; every- 
one knows who mwe mean when we speak about the 
engineer of the train, and yet in the present talk we do 
not consider this man as necessarily belonging to the 
engineering profession. Our lives depend largely upon 
nis faithfulness to duty, his intelligence and his skill; no 
man ranks higher in public confidence than the locomotive 
engineers who are safely carrying each day millions of 
passengers. In our present discussion, however, we have 
in mind not the engineer who operates an engine, nor the 
mechanic, however skilled he may be, but rather the man, 
who may be a mechanic or engine-runner, but who is 
essentially something more. What is that quality which 
we are endeavoring to include in the term engineer as 
generally used? 

The quality which distinguishes the engineer as a 
professional man from his brother the mechanic is educa- 
tion. The engineer is undoubtedly benefited if at the 
Same time he is a good mechanic, although he may be 
a success even if he has little or no mechanical ability. 
To be an engineer in the true sense, he must have, how- 
ever, that education which enables him to understand 
the true perspective of things, to know the big from the 
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little, to obtain facts and judge 
correctly from these facts. 

Why should he serve? The education of the en- 
gineer, whether obtained through books or through things, 
has been largely at the expense of some other person 
either society, the state or his more immediate employers. 
If he is a graduate of a university or an engineering 
school, the cost of his education, in part, at least, has been 
borne by the philanthropically endowed college or by 
taxes levied directly or indirectly for the support of a 
state institution. If he is not a college graduate his 
early education has been more largely at the expense of 
his parents and to a less degree at that of his employer. 
It is assumed usually that in the case of an employer 
he has returned value received, but most of the older 
engineers will testify that they have usually made large 
investments in educating young and untrained men from 
whom they have not always received a full return. 
However this may be, it is safe to say that the majority 
of engineers are indebted to some one for the oppor 
tunities which they enjoy; as a body they owe a duty 
to the state and to society as well as to their profession. 

ETHICS. 

It is this recognition of duty which gives rise to 
the ethics of the engineering profession and which dis 
tinguishes the engineer as a professional man from the 
ordinary mechanic, who, from lack of this education, 
does not feel bound to the same degree by written or 
unwritten These ethics are well recognized, al- 
though, like many other matters of common knowledge, 
they are often difficult of exact definition. We know 
when they have been violated and yet may debate long 
as to the exact line between ethical and unethical conduct. 
The conception of engineering ethics is fundamental to 
the profession, and finds its highest expression in service. 

Service to the public and to the engineering profes- 
sion by means of service to the members should be the 
motto of any organization of engineers 


cf des. 


SERVICE. 

What is this service which all should be eager to 
render and which is the fruition of years of training? 
What do we mean when we claim that the highest func 
tion of the engineer and his greatest reward is found in 
effective service? The word conveys the idea of help 
rendered to another, not as a favor involving an obliga- 
tion, nor on the other hand as a matter of self-sacrifice 
It is something which may be expected though it can 
not be demanded, and may be performed among equals. 
Service consists of those acts which tend to lessen trouble 
or increase the health, prosperity and convenience of 
others. 

Engineers in performing service are by this very 
fact entitled to full recognition. Service implies a suit- 
able reward, and while the effort may be altruistic, it 
does not involve unnecessary self-denial. A proper re- 
muneration, one assuring a good living, is due to the 
engineer. He who performs service rightfully does it 
with full expectation of reward, directly or indirectly 
in the satisfaction of duty well done. 

In every age and climate men have felt the impulse 
to be of service to their fellow men. This has been 
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manifested in innumerable ways, ranging from an intense 
religious enthusiasm, shown by a desire to convert all 
men to their way of thinking, or to the perfection of 
codes of laws designed to elevate mankind. The attempt 
during the early ages was to reach the ultimate by some 
short path; to convert the heathen by a rigorous cam- 
paign at once. In later years, however, we have come 
to recognize that the improvement of the human race 
as a whole must necessarily be slow ; we are more content 
to take shorter steps, with consequent surer progress. 
Thus, the altruistic motives of the present generation 
are characterized by intense practicability. Much of th¢ 
energy which in olden times might have been devoted to 
the task of saving men’s souls is now expended in saving 
their digestion; in so doing the ultimate saving of their 
souls may be made easier. 

One of the more recent manifestations of this altru 
istic spirit has been in the so-called conservation move 
ment—initiated largely by engineers—essentially an 
appeal to patriotism, characterized by love of mankind 
and having a deep religious significance. Other mani 
festations are in the rapidly increasing number of move 
ments for civic betterment, for better farming, better 
schools and better homes made possible by the study of 
domestic economy. All of these are manifestations of 
the desire to be of service, to promote the public welfare, 
to lift man out of ignorance and poverty to a point where 
with the enjoyment of larger physical comforts he will 
be better prepared to more fully utilize his better qualities. 

ENGINEERING SERVICE. 

Among all the various ocupations there is none which 
is more capable of leading in service to mankind and in 
realizing higher ideals than the engineering. The en- 
gineer should be a man of vision—a missionary of light 
and progress. His life is devoted to careful, impartial! 
measurement and weighing of facts. He can not afford 
to be deceived or to mislead others on these facts; having 
ascertained them in their true proportion, it is then his 
business to idealize, to plan and to use his ingenuity 1 
devising methods for adding to the comfort and con 
venience of mankind, such, for example, as through 
better conditions of transportation, of communication, of 
heating, lighting, water supply and of the things which 
tend to produce better health and longer life in the com 
munity. 

HAMPERED BY IGNORANCE. 

In this work the engineer is far ahead of the public 
he latter in many ways has not yet caught up with 
the growth of knowledge and does not appreciate the 
possibilities which are awaiting realization under the 
magic touch of the skilled engineer. The people as a 
whole do not as yet have the vision of better things which 
lie within their grasp, and which can be called into being 
when ignorance is dispelled. Many a community is 
existing or even declining because it does not utilize tl 
available water supply or have constructed the needed 
sewerage system. The more progressive people and the 
young men are leaving to go to localities where thes« 
better things are accomplished. 

The public is not wholly to blame. The engineer in 
part is, to a certain extent, culpable. He has not fully 
felt the need of diffusion of information, except among 
his professional brothers. He has not taken the public 
into his confidence and explained in simple terms, in 
ways that would attract the public, the results already 
achieved, nor has he given these a setting or application 
such that the ordinary citizen and tax payer can compre- 
hend how this work affects him or how his condition 
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may be improved. The farmer continues during his 
lifetime to drive up and down the hills, wasting time and 
effort because the engineer has never brought home to 
him that it is practicable at moderate cost to improve 
the grades as well as the surface of the roads 


NUMBER OF ENGINEERS. 


Without attempting to discriminate very nicely be- 
tween the different classes of men who may be consid- 
ered as engineers, it is safe to assume that there are in 
North America over 100,000 men whom we would class 
as “engineers” outside of the purely mechanical occupa- 
tions. Of these over 40,000 are members of approxi- 
mately 100 organizations. The greater part of this 
number is included in four great national societies, the 
membership of which in round numbers is as follows: 


\merican Society of Civil Engineers......... 7,700 
\merican Society of Mechanical Engineers 6,100 
American Institute of Mining Engineers............ 5.000 
\merican Institute of Electrical Engineers 7.750 

26,550 


The above total of 26,550 includes many duplications, 
particularly of names of the more prominent engineers, 
as they are usually members of two or more of these 
larger national societies. It is safe to assume that there 
are at least 20,000 engineers, embracing most of the 
men who have become leaders in the profession, included 
in the membership above noted. 

These organizations have their headquarters in New 
York City, three of them in the Engineering Societies 
Building (29 West 39th street), the headquarters also 
of a number of small organizations. Many efforts have 
been made toward co-operation among these and at one 
time it was hoped that all four societies would come 
together under one roof. It is still possible that such 
results may be accomplished. There are certain advan- 
tages to be derived from physical contact, even though 
there may be no organic connection. Progress has been 
made to some extent at least by the formation of a Society 
of Technical Association Secretaries by which means a 
certain unity of action may be produced on matters of 


common interest 

The organizations next in point of size are the 
I-ngineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania with head 
quarters at Pittsburgh, 1,150 members, and the Western 


Society of Engineers, with office in Chicago, 1,200 mem- 
bers; next the Associated Engineering Society of St 
Louis with 800 . 

The hundred or more local engineering societies 


organized at the principal centers of population have a 
membership each of from 100 or less up to 500 or more, 


averaging about 200. The importance of these societies 
has not been tully appreciated, even by their members, 
and the most enthusiastic will hardly claim that the 


g their largest or best function. They 
have in one sense boundless opportunities for useful 
work if only they can grasp them. 


are as yet fulfilling 


Che total membership of these local societies aggre- 
gates in round numbers 20,000, so that for the purpose 
of discussion we may say that of the 100,000 men who 
claim the right to be called engineers, 20,000 are mem- 
bers of the four national societies with headquarters at 
New York; about an equal number, including many of 
the above, are members of local societies, leaving over 
60,000 of the men not enrolled in any engineering organi- 
zation. 

In this great group are many men of ability and 
standing in the profession, but who have never seen the 
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necessity of joining with their fellows in organized efforts 
By far the greater part, however, are the younger or less 
prosperous men who are performing routine work in 
engineering offices or engaged in the details of the coun- 
try surveyor and engineer. As a whole, they include the 
more poorly paid professional men whose compensation 


averages less probably than that of the high grade 
mechanics. We do not have any definite data on this 


point but those who have employed engineers and grad 


uates of engineering schools are aware of the fact that 


under present conditions, at least, we can obtain the serv- 
ice of highly educated skilled engineers, as computers, 


draftsmen, office or field assistants, at a nominal wage. 

It is not the “submerged tenth” but the six-tenths 
for whom special appeal should be made to ascertain 
whether their condition may not be improved by apply- 
ing to it painstaking study to ascertain the true facts and 
to provide a remedy as should be done by the engineer 
to meet and physical obstacles. If we can 
solve some of the great problems of control of electrical 
current, of floods, of winning coal and iron 
from the earth, of devising ingenius mechanism, we should 
be able by using the degree of intelligence to ma- 
terially improve the human machinery. We have, how 
ever, in the past often overlooked the things which lie 
nearest to us while going to the unsettled west, or to the 
ends of the earth, to attempt tasks more remote. 


overcome 
storage of 


same 


STILL MORE ENGINEERS. 


To this large body of engineers there is being added 
each year about 5,000 recruits, mainly from the engineer 
ing colleges, more or less well trained in the fundamentals 


of engineering. There was a time within recent years 
when there was demand for every one of these young 
men in active engineering work. \t present, however, 
it is necessary that many of them go into other lines. 


It is not to be supposed that their education is by any 
means wasted, as the training of a engineering 
college is probably the most valuable to be had, in pre 


good 


paring young men for their life work in lines of trade 
and commerce. While during the first few years they 
may not receive salaries high those of other men 
of their age who have gone into business directly from 


yet in the long run the training the 


the common 
papened rives them unities for 


have 9 
substantial progress 

One of F the problems that are 
the fact that each vear this large 
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more rapid 


opport | 


con fre ynting 
raduates, as 


now 
group of o 


us is 


well as the thousands of young men employed in engineer 
ing offices, is coming into a profession ap parently ove: 
crowded. This overc — however, is more appare" 


than real. A “aoxpits s to be obtained not by limiting th 


influx of men, but rather by widening the field of servic 
OPPORTUNITY. 
The field is practically unlimited, the bounds extend 
ing with every improvement in the conditions favorable 


to human health, comfort and industry. Artificial limits 
the cramping efforts of which we now appreciate, are set 
solely by ignorance. They exist only in the mind, and 
arise because of lack of knowledge by the public in gen- 
eral and of individuals in particular. To put it in another 
way, if every taxpayer and voter in the country, 
town, city, county and state officer was fully aware of 
the conditions which surround him, and the extent to 
which the engineer could remedy or improve these con- 
ditions, there would be an immediate demand for all the 
engineers who could be found. Take, for example, the 
matter of road building. The public has been slowly 
educated toward the needs of good roads, but not so 


every 
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fully to the fact that to build these good roads a certain 
amount of skill and experience is needed. We have the 
spectacle, surprising in a country which prides itself on 
its good sense, of millions of dollars being spent on new 
roads and in improving old roads, often without any 
preliminary survey or study of correct location or prepa- 
ration of plans and estimates, nor of adequate supervision 
of the work, even if well planned. 

The amount of money which is being wasted today 
in the amateur efforts of elected officers, who will be 
replaced next year by men no better qualified, would 
furnish employment to a great part of the engineers in 
the country. The point to be observed, however, is not 
that we are arguing for the employment of these men, 
but that the claim is based upon the far more substantia 
grounds of benefit to the public and to the man who pays 
the bill. 

Take the matter also of public health. Imagine for 
a moment that every local official was aware of the 
conditions which are affecting the health of his com- 
munity and of his family, and that he knew that these 
conditions could be remedied by intelligent and skillful 
engineers, and moreover that the cost of this work would 
be far less than the extravagant waste of time and money 
now taking place because of preventable sickness and 
death; would he not at once set about employing the 
man who could save not merely the money values, but 
what is far more precious, the happiness and lives of his 
own kind? 

The opportunities are boundless- 
every hand ready for us when we awake. 
tunity speaks! 


they stand on 
Listen ! oppor 


wrong who say I come no more 

I knock and fail to find you in, 

I stand outside your door 

and rise and fight and win! 


‘They do Le 
When once 
For every da\ 


And bid you wake, 


SALESMANSHIP. 

ve to seize the opportunity the engineer who 
rises to the occasion must cultivate some of the qualities 
summed up in the term salesmanship. We recognize that 
the success of many a merchant is due to a peculiar art 
which he has acquired and one which enables him to sell 


goods at a profit. We have more slowly come to recog 
nize the fact that his success is due, not to the fact that he 
personally makes a profit, but that the other party, the 
world to whom he sells, is benefited. It is true that for a 
time the merchant may sell inferior goods and may tem 
porarily make money by so doing, but in the long run he 
has learned that the established business can only rest 


secure on honest advertising and on the realization by 
the public that he is performing a real service to mankind. 
In the same way, the engineer, to succeed, must 
acquire the art of salesmanship. He may not recognize 
or label the quality and may even deny its existence. 
= points to the code of ethics rigidly observed against 
erties or self-exploitation, and yet while conscien- 
hendia observing all proper rules of ethics, he may possess 
to a high degree the real art of presenting his wares in 
such a way as to convince the world that the general 
welfare is promoted by purchasing from him. 


He has for sale, not boots and shoes or legal opin- 


ions, but what is more difficult of delivery, he has in 
genius but true ideals, he has imagination, trained by 


years of study and practice. He has acquired the power 
of making these “dreams come true,” in proportion that 
the public or his employer recognizes these qualities, to 
that degree is he able to sell his wares. There is, per- 
haps, nothing more instructive to the young engineer 
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than to try to ascertain the methods of salesmanship 
which have led to the recognition of cerain well-known 
and respected engineers. Some have succeeded through 
or in spite of extreme modesty and a reticence which has 
been hard to break through; but in each case there has 
been not only true value of the goods to be delivered, but 
some quality of mind or action which has impressed upon 
others the fact that the goods are of superior value. 


PARALLEL LINE OF ACTIVITY. 


In the preceding pages there have been very sketchily 
outlined the opportunities for service and an indication 
given of the great body of men who are available for 
such service to the community—one for which they are 
entitled to proper reward. In what has been said, it is 
apparent that there are difficulties to be met. In the 
present awakening innumerable schemes have been sug- 
gested for action but most of these fall under one or 
another of two principal lines. 

First, co-ordination and co-operation of existing en- 
gineering societies and organizations. 

Second, formation of one or more new associations 
devoted almost exclusively to the material welfare of the 
engineers. 

These movements are the natural outgrowth of the 
discussion and unrest which has prevailed. They are 
not antagonistic and may be mutually helpful. Not all 
men think alike and the path which will be attractive to 
one group is not to another. 

In establishing a new movement or society the burden 
of proof of the need of such organization is upon the 
promoters. If it is proposed to assume new costs and 
create new obligations, it must be clearly shown that 
there exists not only real need for this additional machin- 
ery, but that the public will be the gainer thereby. It is 
hardly to be expected under present conditions that any 
plans will be cordially received by the officials and by 
supporters of long established and tested societies. As a 
rule engineers are conservative. They prefer to trust to 
veterans in the cause rather than to new volunteers and, 
above all things, look for the efficiency and economy which 
comes from unity of action. 

We can, therefore, hardly present too strongly the 
arguments for branching out on any new line. In what 
has been said, it may appear as though undue emphasis 
has been placed upon the public welfare and too little 
upon the benefit to the individual. It goes without say- 
ing that the individual must be convinced that he has 
much to gain in entering upon a new movement, but at 
the same time we must not lose sight of the fact that 
no such movement as is now discussed can be successful 
unless it is firmly founded on the public welfare. This 
may sound a strange doctrine to those who have not 
given thought to the matter; it is the popular conception 
that every business man is looking out for himself and 
that his success is based upon purely selfish considerations 
and that every organization must do likewise. 

If we go deeply, we find that in a free country no 
volunteer organization can long exist which is founded 
on purely selfish motives. The public does not long deal 
with the merchant who does not give fair bargains and 
it does not look with favor upon any body of men brought 
together for confessedly selfish ends. If, therefore, any 
movement should be so unfortunate as to start with the 
handicap of popular misconception that it is devoted 
solely to the financial gain of its members, the future 
history would likely be short and stormy. For this 
reason the benefits kept prominently in view should be 
those not of individuals, but of society as a whole 
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Summing up the needs and opportunities, it appears 
that a great part of the main body of engineers is not 
fully employed to the best advantage to society and to 
themselves, with corresponding loss to all. Nearly two- 
thirds of those who may properly call themselves en- 
gineers, or, perhaps, 60,000 men, are not members of 
any well-recognized organization, and are not utilizing 
their potential strength to help themselves or each other, 
There is need of enlightenment, of raising ideals and of 
united effort toward better things. The existing engineer- 
ing organizations, which include, perhaps, 40,000 men, 
are devoted almost exclusively to technical questions as 
distinct from those things which concern the engineer 
as an individual and a citizen. Few of the older societies 
attempt to bring in the rank and file of the profession, or 
attempt to cover the field of the new American Associa- 
tion of Engineers, in its efforts to help and reach the 
masses of the profession. 

PRESENT PROGRAM. 

The program already laid out by the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers is so inclusive that it is hardly possi- 
ble to comment briefly upon it. It is founded on the 
solid basis of proposing primarily to raise the standard 
of ethics of the engineering profession and to protect 
the economical and social affairs of engineers. 

Ethics, as already defined, result in effective service 
and in the recognition of the duty which every engineer 
owes to his fellow men. Any code of ethics is merely 
a re-statement of “‘the golden rule” to do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you. 

The promotion of the economical and social welfare 
of engineers involves a broad program as wide almost as 
that growing out of the practical application of a standard 
of ethics or living up to the golden rule. Their welfare 
is tied up with that of the society in which they live 
and begins with aid to that society accompanied by recog- 
nition on the part of the society in general of the proper 
reward for services performed. 

FIVE CHANNELS. 

It is proposed to carry out the broad program above 
outlined through five specific channels. 

A. The first of these is by affording means for the 
interchange of information this being vital to all of the 
functions. 

B. The second channel is that of maintaining a 
service clearing house. There is probably no one matter 
in which the engineers as a whole are so deficient as in 
those things which pertain to employment. The engineer- 
ing colleges are graduating hundreds of young men into 
a profession apparently overcrowded. Each employer 
is besieged with applications. There has probably never 
been a time when so many competent engineers were out 
of work. There are innumerable employment agencies 
and some of the larger engineering societies have under- 
taken in more or less mechanical way the diffusion of 
information concerning employment. There is, however, 
no systematic treatment of the subject such as is credit- 
able to a body of men of the high intelligence of engineers. 

It should be possible for the engineers of the coun- 
try to study the whole question of employment and to 
devise a system which will obviate much of the wasted 
time and effort. Every day lost by a man hunting a job 
is not merely a loss to him but is a greater loss to the 
community. This loss consists not merely of his wages 
but more than this of the valuable results which flow 
from his employment. There is thus no one question 
presented to the engineers as a whole which is more 
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important to the individuals and to the society at large 
than this of attempting to solve the employment problem. 

C. The third line for raising the ethics and the 
welfare of engineers is within a relatively new field, that 
having to do with patents. It is really one of the branches 
of law in which the engineer has been conspicuously 
weak. It might well be expanded to cover other similar 
legal relations with the public. 

D. The fourth item is one of peculiar delicacy and 
one whose importance is only equalled by the dangers 
involved. The moment that any body of citizens organize 
not as citizens, but as a distinct class of professional men 
and begin to enter upon the domain of law making, they 
become an object of suspicion. This should not 
but nevertheless we can not shut our eyes to the fact 
that every one of us has a feeling of uneasiness as to 
the political activity of doctors, lawyers or ministers 
working as such avowedly for their own benefit as pro 
fessional men. There is no doubt but what there has 
been great neglect of duty in the line of education or of 
diffusion of information to the members of the law- 
making bodies. As citizens, all engineers have a duty 
to perform, but when organized too great care cannot 
be taken to have it clearly understood that engineers 
acting together are concerned not immediately for their 
own personal benefit as a class, but are performing a 
service for the public. 


be SO, 


E. The fifth line, that of proper publicity, is really 
the all-inclusive activity in that it involves and brings 
about most of the aims before noted. Publicity means 
turning in the sunlight, dispelling the darkness of ignor 
ance and driving away the shades of half truth. The 
full and proper diffusion of information results in a wide 
increase of work, brings about liberal employment, aids 
in serving as a guide to the engineer in all his work for 
the public while at the same time giving the public a 
proper appreciation of the work performed. 

CONFIDENCE. 

For success in these movements there must be not 
only a high purpose with energy, enthusiasm and devo- 
tion on the part of all concerned, but more than this all 
actions taken must be such as to maintain full confidence 
on the part of the public in the purity of the motives 
inspiring the men who are leading. There is nothing 
which so quickly destroys as a suspicion that self-interest 
is at the bottom. No movement has been of permanent 
value which is not founded on intelligent altruism. It 
is true that occasionally men have organized and suc 
ceeded for by a more or less indirect use of force, 
but such success is temporary, unless it has joined with 
it a recognition by the public that a broad benefit is being 
conferred upon all. 

Confidence is inspired by full publicity, by avoiding 
any appearance of secrecy and by keeping all action open 
to the full light of day. 

THE FUTURE. 


a time 


\ssuming that the great mass of engineers are now 
awakening to a full appreciation of their opportunities, 
y reason to suppose that with the use of 

intelligence an early and sure progress can 
be made. We can not at once overcome all of the inertia 
of the past, but with a wider diffusion of information, 
we may confidently look forward to a rapidly widening 
field of work and a larger appreciation of results to be 
attained. If we could only comprehend the power for 
good that exists in the united effort of this great body 
of intelligent, experienced men, we could see that nothing 


there is every 
their unite 
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can withstand their efforts. Properly directed, they may 
bring about in the near future even greater progress than 
in the past in the promotion of general welfare by the 
development of new industries, the creation of new 
means of communication, as well as the improvement 
of those now existing to a point where the dreams of 
the most optimistic have become solid facts. 


Telephone Efficient for Dispatching 


\dditional testimony, tending to show the grow- 
ing use of the telephone over the telegraph in the dis- 
patching of trains, has been adduced before Railroad 
Commissioner Max Thelen at the hearing on the appli- 
cations of the railroads of the state for the relief from 
the provisions of the new law requiring a train dis- 
patcher at every siding. 

The Santa Fe’s case was put in recently and the 
cases of the other roads will follow. Witnesses exam- 
ined testified as to their experience in the dispatching 
of trains by telephone, and said it was excellent. 

The point was brought out by the railroads that 
letters had been received from nearly every railroad in 
the United States showing that all of them were using 
the telephone system in the same measure as it was 
used by California roads, and that if the California 
railroads should turn the telephone system down it 
would be setting a precedent for the entire country 


‘The Remuneration of Engineers’ 


Editor TELEPHONE ENGINEER.—In your editorial, “The Re- 
muneration of Engineers,” appearing in the September number 
of TELEPHONE ENGINEER, you propound the question: “How can 
the engineer overcome the condition that makes possible such a 
pronounced underpayment for services?” You quote an excerpt 
of another editorial which suggests as a remedy that engineers 
should seek to obtain a reputation by personal publicity (writing 
for technical magazines) and taking an interest in public affairs. 
I believe that the answer is in publicity, but in publicity of 
a different kind. The kind that will count is the kind that goes 
to educate the public to the proper understanding of what the 
engineer really is. By such a method a reputation is gained for 
the profession rather than for individual members of it 

The character of a profession and the esteem in which it 
is held by the general public is determined by its code of ethics 
and standards of fitness which measure the effectiveness of its 
members in rendering public service. The effectiveness of men 
is governed by the course of training they have undertaken. The 
course of training of the engineer is of such nature that he is 
well fitted to undertake responsibility and assume authority in 
public affairs 

That the general public has not a clear understanding of this 
fact is the fault of the engineer himself. It has been said that 
he has the art of self-abnegation reduced to a science. Because 
the profession is what it is in itself, some few members of it 
have attained a measure of prominence. They could not dodge 
it. But in every case the individual is given the credit and not 
the profession. It is for those who have not been so providen- 
tially blessed to gather together and by united effort see that 
credit falls where it is due—to the profession. 

Now, we come to the answer for the whole situation—and 
that is organization. It required organization to place the pro- 
fessions of law and medicine on the high plane they now hold. 
It will take organization to do it for the engineer. There have 
been organizations from time to time, but these have always been 
within the profession—the employe against the employer. Such 
organizations do not and cannot live. Unions are meant for 
trades. For a profession they defeat their own ends. 

What is needed is an organization that will first look to it 
that members of the profession have high ideals of ethics, respon- 
sibility and public service, and then go about educating the public 
to the appreciation that such a condition exists. Through that 
procedure, and no other, will the engineer ultimately come into 


his own. O. F. Gayton. 
[Eprror’s Note: Judging from literature received in this 

office the American Association of Engineers, 29 South La 

Salle Street, Chicago, seems to be trying to cover such an 


organization as is mentioned above.] 
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Telephone Patents Issued in August 


A Brief Digest of those Current Specifications Most Interesting to Telephone Men 
\TENT No. 1,144,997. Semi-Auto- BY DAVID S. HULFISH 1,145,976. Supervisory Systen ' Is- 


matic Telephone System. Issued sued to W. W. Dean, assignor to Kel- 
to A. M. Bullard, assignor to Western Electric Com- logg Switchboard and Supply Company, Chicago, lll. (Ap- 
pany, Chicago, Ili. In a keyboard for a central office oper- plication filed June 15, 1903.) A supervisory relay is par- 
ator for semi-automatic system, two call senders are pro-_ tially charged to light a lamp and fully charged to extinguish 
vided, and any set of number keys may be connected to’ the lamp, the relay armature having three positions 
either of the call senders. The arrangement permits a sec- 1,145,978. Repeater System. Issued to Herbert G. Dor- 
ond call to be started before the first has been completed. sey, assignor to Western Electric Company, New York, N. 
1,045,109 Automatic System. Issued to J. L. Wright, Y. Tuning devices, of capacity and inductance, render the 


speech relay less efficient at certain frequencies, to prevent 
singing in the repeater. 








1,146,002 Trunking System. Issued to Edmund Land, 
issignor to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill \pplication filed November 25, 1904.) The sys- 


tem includes manual cord pairs and an automatic selector 
between the calling plug and the subscriber’s line, as in a 


toll board calling through an automatic exchange The 
claims pertain to the release circuit for the automatic switch 
1,146,074 Semi-Automatic Exchange. Issued to Mor- 





















































1,145,976 
assignor or Frederick C. Stevens, Attica, N. Y. The line ton L. Johnson, assignor to Frank B. Cook Company, | 
relays are grouped, and the group has an auxiliary relay. cago, III The calling line is connected automatically w 
Current to any line charges both the line relay and the an operator, after which the operator selects appropriat 
group relay, identifying first the group and then the line. automatic switches and adjusts them to the called | All 
Che selector answering the line selects first the group and operations are electromagnetic and largely in the control of 
then the line. € operator, and automatic interference features are pro- 

1,145,120. Automatic System. Issued to E. E. Clement, vided 
assignor to Frederick C. Stevens, Attica, N. Y. Details for 1,146,177 lrunking Systen [Issued to 
working of lines between a central exchange of the semi- issignor to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply C 
automatic type and branch exchanges having only automati cago, Ill. (Application filed February 13, 190 
equipment, all calls passing through the central controlling xtends fr¢ 1 manual jack through an automatic s 
exchangs The claims 117 in number and inclt ( 

1,145,245. Trunking System. Issued to Morton L. Joh: ments for sing and restoring the automatic switches 
son, assignor to Frank B. Cook Company, Chicago, III 1,146.5 \utomatic Syst Issued to F. R. AMlcBert 
When a manual operator listens upon an order cifcuit, a1 assignor t \\ t Kktectric Company, Ne k, } 
1utomatic switch selects a trunk, and an audible signal, var 
ant for ail trunks, identifies the trunk to the operators. 

1,145,542, 1,145,543 and 1,145,544. Call Senders. Issued 
to J. G. Blessing, assignor to Automatic Electric Company, 1) Sa 
Chicago, Ill. Call senders of the button-bank type, suitabl 
for semi-automatic or automatic exchanges. " 

1,145,659. Party-Line System. Issued to Otto Asmus es ~ ie 
sen, Bre oklyn, N. \ \ selector is placed at each statior Lt “tet | am one [>| ‘ 
yf a party line or private lin Currents from any controlling (> Ao See, | 

: ee 
station operat the selector of the controlling station and of Li a / te te sie a) £3 
T her stations successively, operating to select the d irey @ 5) iar we CE 
- a 114) }| ae 
133 uw | | s | | es fie 
#7) WWW 5 at Bee 
- 1) WwW é ; ; B 4 — —~? | se 
» $3 ok 6| 7 Ww | ss xR + "43 ‘ows 
Lj p22 || +F | Fee nee 
A Cc J 8 C v — 1 - 
vine“ he 
1,145,978 
sired station and to set intermediate stations to lock-out posi- The central office has registers for recording the number 
tion \ second battery sets the two stations to speaking called, the selecting switches being adjusted from the regis- 
position. ters rather than directly from the telephone which is calling 

1,145,861. Desk Stand. Issued to W. W. Dean, assignor This patent first associates a register equipment with a call- 
to Garford Manufacturing Company, Elyria, Ohio. The style ing line and then connects a selecting equipment with the 
of construction of the desk stand is novel, and the claims calling lin 
of the patent read upon the mechanical arrangement of 1,146,786. Call Sender. Issued to B. M. Davis, assignor 
parts. The transmitter case attaches to the column of the to Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. (Application 
stand without a knuckle joint. filed March 5, 1908.) The signal is sent as the dial is drawn 
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forward. The sending chanis s restored upon being re- oints in one revolution Depressing any key causes the 
| leased 1 slight backward ove ent of the dial Che dial wiper to revolve and isolates all the contacts not needed for 
wheel does not r¢ r! the signal desired 
1.146.821 Si \t tic System. Issued to Michael 1,147,498 Split Insulator. Issued to E. H. Freeman, 
: Schwart ss t \ atic Electric Company, Chi- signor to Trenton Porcelain Company, Trenton, N. J. The 
’ cag l \ tor's oard, the call sending dé two parts of a porcelain insulator clamp the wire between 
SF SF 
: Hi : 
] ‘ 
jw 
- r+ 
=, 
||+$— 
een 
i = fh 
je 
ice 1S } i ) i iways in engagement with an 1 i¢ 
é 
ink i11 o 
,146,889 ine Swit Issued to Frank A, Lundquist, ‘ 
assignor to Western Electric Company, New York, N. \ \ 
rotary switch associat vith the line connects a calling line 
oa trunk, ind a locking device then holds the engagemnet 1,157,498 er 
ntil releasi conditions are set uy 
1,147,025 Se \utomatic System Issued to Morto1 
Johnsot ssignor to | k B. Cook Company, ¢ hicago then They have interlocking and aligning surfaces, and 
[11 rhe calling lines operate automatic switches to select ire alike, so that any two pieces in the bin will fit together 
in idle operator. When two lines fall to the same operator’s 1,147,609, Climber. Issued to J. B. Clark, Morgan City, 
position, the second of them is held until the first has been La. The climbing spurs have broad plates at the top to en- 
answeres Signals are displayed until the operator answers age the leg comfortably. 
1,147,246 o> -Automatic System. Issued to Morton 1,147,716 \utomatic System Issued to ( | Good- 
L. Johnso Ss! eI Frank B. Cook Company, Chicago rum, assignor to Western Electric Company, New York, N 
ll. A gro nes h s associated with it switches \ \ system in which each selector is accompanied by a 
Or CONE ~ li to ¢ er lines and switches for connect- inder switcl ind in which the release of each such pair 
g a line t W he line calls, one switch of yperates to release the next succeeding similar pair 
CAC kit Ss Cf e line ‘he operator then con 1,147,75 Ory Battery Issued to Leo J. Schatzel, Fos- 
ects call cal s Dy operating automatic switches toria, Ohio, assignor of half to O. V. Maurer, Cleveland, 
| leaves I switches under control of the Oht \pplication fled December 19, 1910.) The depolar- 
co s ing compound comprises a salt of persulphuric acid, such 
1.14% Meter Syst Issued to H. 5.: Turn Sal s potassium persulphat« 
ic : ge 1s é ircuit as the 1,147,864 \utomatic Searching Switch Issued to Da- 
letect Wheatst gt nd its operatic when 1S. Hulfis ssignor to Canadian Independent Telephone 
desired 1s \ Its ssociated riage Cif ( pany loronto, Canada \ double searching brush 
cuits out o s show! leading the other. When the leading part 
1 29 Au Svstet ssue t ( (,00% 
lie ae Wes tric Company, New York, N 
\ i ( nector ar ranged together 
The cl s S line lays 1 controll 
relays 
Y ' se c FT Gees 
S c ( il \ Y orl N D4 
) \ ‘ é ité “1 t 
ee 
“=~ : 
ra nd P| 
¥ — |” a’ a 2 
> 
’ c ip 
p 2 23 < at Ca x 
> i A 
CO et _fir sf 
1g IC } ak i Cn Aen 4 
Poon” = d : a+ 
f ee re sO le Yee 
Li Ss aoe 526! i 1,142,458 
of the brush engages a contact which should stop the rotation 
until the level of the callir line is found and then the rotary of the switch, a relay operates to isolate the leading part and 
Operator. A starting circuit extends always to an idle line transfer the control to the lagging part of the brush, thus 
finder giving greater latitude of time and of angle in stopping the 
1,147,437. Call Send Issued to J. N. Reynolds, as- switch 
signor to Western Electric Company, New York, N. Y 1,147,895. Manual Telephone System. Issued to New- 
len push keys are shown. A wiper makes contact with ten ton C. Schellenger. assignor to Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
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ply Company, Chicago, Ill. (Application filed February 24, 
1903.) A supply bridge for battery current to the transmit- 
ters is provided, in which all of the talking current for each 
line passes through the associated supervisory and cut-oft 
relays. 

1,147,928. Automatic System. Issued to H. G. Dietl, 
Vienna, Austria-Hungary, assignor to Western Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. A single relay governs the release of 
an automatic switch, the relay being self-locking until the 
return of the switch to normal position. 

1,147,997. Meter for Automatic Exchange. 
Fritz Aldendorff, Antwerp, Belgium, assignor to Western 
Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. Upon the party lines, a 
meter is provided for each party of the line, and upon the 
making of a cail by any party the corresponding meter is so 
prepared for operation that it will be operated if the call be 
successfully terminated, and the remaining meters will not 
be operated in any case. 

1,148,141 and 1,148,142. Train Telephones. Issued to E. 
ti. Boudwin, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor of parts to D. W. 
Harner, R. L. Worsin, C. M. Gage, J. A. Pfouts and A. E. 
Yohn. Telephones are fitted in each car and in the locomo- 
tive, connection being made to the track, and connection 
between cars being made at the air-brake coupler. 

1,148,152. Battery. Issued to Felippe Saboia Bandiena 


Issued to 


de Mello, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The depolarizer com- 
prises oxysulfid of copper. 
1,148,218. Battery Tester. Isued to E. L. Clark, as- 


signor to National Carbon Company, Cleveland, Ohio. A 
device for testing dry cells. The critical current valve for 
the test will operate a relay to brake the main test circuit 
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1,147,895. 


thus indicating that the battery passes the test, yet prevent- 
ing any heavy draught of current from the cell tested. 

1,148,458. Telephone and Signal Circuit. Issued to O. 
M. Leich, assignor to Cracraft-Leich Electric Company, Gen- 
ea, Ill. A local-battery telephone has a transmitter bat- 
tery and also an auxiliary battery for signaling to the ex- 
change. As the hook rises, the two batteries are connected 
momentarily in series and to the line wires, to trip the 
switchboard drop. 


Michigan Company Again Seeks Meter Service 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Company has re 
opened its campaign for increased telephone rates, pub 
lishing a proposed new schedule of rates to be paid by 
subscribers and filing with the state railroad commission 
and the Detroit mayor’s office copies of the schedule, 
statements of its earnings and expenses and its inventory 
and appraisal of property values. 

The rate increases were sought a year and a half 
ago by the company, when it proposed to establish me- 
tered service, but the state railroad commission with- 
held its consent to any increases until the necessity for 
them was shown. 

In response to a demand by the city that the com- 
pany show its investment here in order to prove its right 
to an increase as a means of giving it a fair return, the 
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company agreed to make a complete inventory. The 
company now has completed the assortment of facts 
that it hopes will convince the state railroad commission 
that it is entitled to get increased rates. 

The revenue and expense statement accompanying 
the papers filed show the company’s loss at $20,000. 


Woman Operators in London for Night Duty 


Hitherto it has been the practice to employ only male 
operators for night duty in the London telephone service, 
but it has now been decided to call in women operators 
for this purpose, owing to the large number of men who 
have enlisted for war service. They will be called upon, 
for four nights a week, to take up their dutiees at 8 P. M., 
and finish at 8 a. M., in conformity with the official 
schedule of 48 hours a week. Three hours out of the 
12 are to be given for rest. 

The necessity for the innovation is apparent when 
it is considered that out of the male staff of 1,500 as 
many as 440 have gone on active service. All these are 
paid their full salaries, less army allowances, and guar- 
anteed their positions when they return. 

Ten of the staff have been killed in the war, and in 
accordance with the arrangements made their dependents 
have received a year’s salary. 


Automatic Exchange in Norway 

Plans and forms of tender are being prepared for 
the installation of the first station of an automatic tele- 
phone system in Christiania, Norway (see report pub- 
lished in Daily Consular and Trade Reports for March 
17, 1914), the cost of which will be approximately 1,000,- 
000 crowns ($268,000). It is estimated that improve- 
ments will involve the expenditure of 5,000,000 crowns 
($1,340,000) within the next six years. Specifications 
and forms of tender can be procured as soon as completed 
by addressing Kristiania Telefonanlag, Toldbodgt 30, 
Christiania, Norway. All telephones in Norway are 
owned and operated by the government. 


Government to Approve of Indiana Merger 


The proposed consolidation of the Central Union 
and Delaware and Madison Counties Telephone Com- 
panies is now before the Department of Justice of the 
United States, is stated in a dispatch from Washington 
received today. 

Department of Justice officials were sounded on the 
question as to whether or not they would object if the 
Central Union Telephone Company should take over the 
telephone plant at Anderson, Ind. The court has author- 
ized the merger subject to the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The matter will be taken under 
advisement. 


According to the Journal Télégraphique, the longest 
line in Europe provided with Pupin loading coils is that 
between Stockholm and Lulea, 1,299%4 km. in length. 
The Pupinised line between Berlin and Aix-la-Chapelle 
is almost 700 km. long. 


A twelve-page pamphlet, or bulletin of portable 
testing sets and instruments for the maintenance of 
lines and cables, is published by the Queen-Gray Com- 
pany. 
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F.uropean ‘Telephone Development 


Translations from the Foreign Press and Communications from European Engineers 


OR many years various scientists BY FRED 

' have made experiments to find 
out what changes are made by various microphones 
in the sounds of human speech. The best known of these 
studios are those by Devaux-Charbonnel in 1908, those 
by Cohen and Sheppard in 1907 and by Bela Gati in 1911. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show the oldest of the oscillograph records 
obtained by Blondel and by Cohen and Sheppard. 
Devaux-Charbonnel has even tried the quantitative analy 
sis of sounds by measuring on sound curves, magnified 
great care, the amplitudes of the different har 
These results, without being identical with those 
other physicists who had worked through 


with 
monics. 
found by 


acoustic methods only, were not so very much different 
either as the following table shows: 

Deva 1 , ” t nig Herman» 
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sol 3024 


These various authors came to the conclusion, from 
their work, that the microphone curves which they ob- 
tained in their experiments were characteristic for these 
certain vowels, and later developments seemed to show 
that the oscillograms obtained with certain vowels when 
using definite types of microphones could be considered 
as characteristic for those microphones. 

The authors who made these experiments which are 
here given in abstracted form also started out from this 
assumption. In a study on quite a different subject they 
were obliged to use the material compiled by previous 
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Oscillograms by Blondel 

physicists and were surprised to find that the vowel 
curves which they obtained did not agree at all with those 
of former experimenters. Consequently they thought it 
of importance to call the attention of physicists and those 
men who work in the telephone field to this fact and gave 
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some of the oscillograms which they 
obtained in their research. The dif 
ferences obtained in the curves might perhaps explain 
why words transmitted by microphones are not always 
faithful to the original and why every person possesses, 
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el Oscillograms by Cohen and Sheppard 
aside from his ordinary voice, a voice which we might 
call the telephone voice. 

For the experiments the authors, Messrs. Blondel 
and Polak, employed a triple bifilar oscillograph con- 
structed by Blondel, using two bifilar wires to trace the 
curves obtained from the currents flowing through two 
microphones. The third bifilar was bridged over a tun- 
ing fork giving 200 double vibrations per second and al- 
lowing the frequencies of the sound waves to be regis- 
tered. As sources of sound the authors employed the 
human voice, a bell, a special siren whistle and other in- 
struments. The microphones were suspended by long 
wires in front of the source of sound, as shown in Fig. 3 
and the truth of the curves obtained was verified by inter- 
changing the microphones and the connections. To 
obtain the oscillograms shown in Fig. 3, the two bifilars 
were connected in series over one microphone of the type 
P. Reading the figure from left to right, they have 
grouped side by side four segments of successive oscillo- 
grams. The oscillogram No. 1 is one in which the current 
is zero; oscillogram No. 2 has the circuit closed and the 
current equal to 1/100 of an ampere passing through the 
two bifilars and the microphone; in No. 3 the vowel a is 
given in front of the microphone, and in No. 4 the vowel 
iis given. A simple inspection of the curves shows that 
the two bifilars register practically the same current suf- 
ficiently identical. As a matter of fact, when calculating 
the amplitudes of the different rises and falls composing 
the curves, it is seen that the curves are almost identical 
within per cent, which is sufficiently accurate for our 
experiments. 

After the accuracy of the curves had been obtained, 
various types of microphones were used for tests, the 
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same being designated by letters P, D, B, H, and T. 
These are microphones used in ordinary telephone instru- 
ments. They are all solid back microphones of metal, 
except H, which is of the granular microphone type. The 
T microphone is for submarine cable use. P is used for 
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Fig Comparison of Oscillograms 2 and 3 by Tracing the Curves Made 


by the Speaking of Vowels a and i. 


long distance transmission work, B and H are also of the 
granular type. 

Fig. 4 gives results with microphones P (above) and 
D (below ) for the vowels e, i, 0, u, ou. It is seen that 
the oscillograms give rather important changes, and that 
for all vowels, especially the vowels 1 and u the harmonics 
lie rather high. For the vowel o the microphone D gives 
a sound wave which might be called sinusoidal, of a fre- 
quency double that given by microphone P. The same 
changes were noted with all the other microphones stud- 
ied, about a dozen. In Fig. 5 the oscillograms are repro- 
duced as obtained for different vowels when spoken into 


microphones B (above) and P (below). Here a resist- 
ance of 400 ohms. was employed. The current flowing 
through the microphones was about 1/100 ampere. 


Here also the absence of the upper harmonics is notable. 

In Fig. 6 (oscillogr. 35) we have the curves obtained 
when the two bifilars are connected series with the 
microphones B and P. Oscillogr. 36 shows the same 
conditions but in the opposite direction. Finally No. 
shows the curve traced by the ringing of a bell. As long 
as the sound wave is pure, the microphones register it 
without deformation, but the upper harmonics are de- 
formed. The deformation of the upper harmonics is, 
therefore, a fault inherent to all microphones. To ex- 
plain the origin of this fact, it is natural to attribute it 
to the resonance of the equipment used and it is then 
necessary to find out what the proper frequency for 
microphones is. To obtain this the authors worked in 
various ways. 

For one experiment, they tried to find the period of 
free oscillations by subjecting the diaphragm of the 
microphone to a sudden strong pressure which would 
immediately cease; the microphone would then go on 
vibrating with its own vibrations. In this way the vibra- 
tions obtained by a pistol shot or by a sudden mechanical 
pressure were obtained. This latter pressure was ob- 
tained by the armature of an electromagnet and then de- 
stroyed instantly by breaking the current to the magnet. 
The results were, however, not of a nature yielding much 
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chance for comparison. A better effect was obtained 
when employing a siren whistle giving forth in air or in 
water sound waves of frequencies ranging from 600 to 
3,000. When the frequency given by this siren is equal 
to that of the microphone, it gives rise to a strong ampli- 
fication in the oscillations due to resonance. It was found 
that, as a rule, microphones do not possess a clearly de- 
fined frequency, rather they have frequencies that vary 
within wide limits. For example microphone B had only 
one frequency of 2,400, while the microphone P had one 
of 1,000 and one of 2,000. The microphone D had a 
frequency of somewhat near 1,700, while microphone H 
had one of 2,400 and one of 2,000. The variations in 
changes given to sounds can be explained by the insuffi- 
cient magnitude of the frequencies of the microphones 
used, by the excess or insufficiency of the damping effect 
of the microphones, or by the accidental resonance of the 
diaphragm for one or the other harmonic found in the 
sounds of speech. 

Without trying at all to draw 
from these experiments, this study 
that great care must be taken when using the results from 
oscillographic studies for practical telephone work. 
Telephone microphones can introduce oscillations of their 
own of frequencies quite different from those of human 
speech, every time that these microphones are not 
damped sufficiently. There are great differences between 
various types of microphones. The methods indicated in 
the tests could be employed, if further developed, to make 
extensive microphone tests. One of the best methods 1 
perhaps that using the siren whistle, because this gives a 
fairly constant sound with a steady volume. It 
that the best method for studying the composition of 
vowels in telephone transmission would be the synthetx 
method, consisting in superimposing an electromotive 
force of harmonic terms produced by other smaller alter- 
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nators, as for example, those made in the experiments 
by M. Cahill for the reproduction of sounds made by 
musical instruments. Only the vowels were studied by 
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the authors, as the consonants offer much greater difh- 


culties, being more complex. The larger part of the lat- 
ter, being called either explosives or fricatives, no doubt 
set in action the harmonics of the microphones and are, 
therefore, more subject to deformations than the vowels. 
They are moreover the sounds which the ear distin- 
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guishes least ot all and which play the most important 
role in human speech transmission.—Blondel and Polak, 
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SON-INTERFERENCE PARTY LINES. 

The system of party lines used in Austria and also 
introduce¢ France has four advantages: (1) Each 
of the subscribers can call the exchange without inter 
fering h the other parties on the line. (2) The ex 
change cal call anv of the subscribers without troubling 
the other members on the line. (3) When the line is bus 
whether 11 e on the part of the subscriber, or on the 
part oO! the c ange, No other party on the same lin 
‘an interfere. (4) A subscriber can communicate with 


all the other subscribers on the telephone lines, regardless 


whether they are relayed or not relayed on the same cir 
cuit 

This svstem permits only four subscribers to be con 
nected on the same party line and these are distinguished 


hese 
because 1n 
four are 
he 
lange in sending a direct current 
with the return circuit by 


other by the numbers II, IV, VI, VILL. 

‘e chosen rather than 1, 2, 3, 4, 

h the sounds of 
confusion is 


from eacl 
numbers wet! 
both German and 
so similar that the 


calls are made by the 


these 
oreat. 


kre al 
chance for 
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over one or the other wire 


























srounding and by changing the direction of the current 
\fter six nutes of conversation an automatic register 
ing apparatus disconnects the subscribers and gives the 
cut-off signal to the exchange operator. Another register 
indicates the total number of calls made by each sub 
scriber on the party line. A battery with two elements is 
placed at each subscriber’s telephone Fig. Za and 7b 
give the wiring diagrams for the connections made for 
subscriber 12-I1 who wishes to call 38-IV. 
12-I] calls the exchange by merely removing his re¢ 
Ce1Ve Phe ook in going up closes the contact La 
vhich makes a current pass from PA to the calling relay 
RA and the rel RP. the contact b and then returns to 
the othe: r he storage battery through ground 
The falling of the indicator disc of RA closes a local cir 
uit which operates the cutoff relay RC, which latter im 
me ( uts ff the battery supplying the call signa! 
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lamp. From now on the line 1s closed for any other sub 
scriber. At the same time, however, the calling relay 


RP has let fall V, which under the effect of its weights, 
closes the contacts r.s and t.u, which is equivalent to 
placing a shunt between the telephone lines of the calling 


subscriber and the secondary s of the induction coil 
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0 is normally closed.) This action would 
if another subscriber were now to remove 
the battery PA is not in the circuit 
When closing the conversation, the receiver hook closes 
the microphone circuit at 4.7 and cuts the contact 7.2 
lhe telephone operator at the exchange 


( The contact n 
not take 
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12 and returns the 
relay R¢ 


her answering 


} 


plug into the jack No 


annunciator disc. The armature of 


disc of her 

has returned, but the calling current has been cut off 
by the jack. She then lowers her listening key, which 
passes the four springs a, }, c, d over their internal con 
tacts and receives the call. She then places the calling 
lug of her double cord into jack No. 38. Then, in order 


criber 38.1V without using her listening key, 


she presses on button IV, which is grounded over wire 
LL, and the negative pole of the calling battery over wire 
L We have now: 1. All the relays RD are operated 


ing has taken place over all the contacts c of 
oa. -. se 


hones 


and ground 
ill the subse 


the calling bell 


current passes in 


[IV and VIII 


ribers along line 
relavs RS from tele 





3. Only RS, IV is operated, for this one alone possesses 
the proper polarity. 
We must now see what is going on at sul 
Che contacts 1, g, # are closed by the ‘alling 
\ shunt from the calling current passes the 
5S and rings the telephone bell. The conta 
local battery circuit over a low resistance coil « 
whose armature remains closed even after the call from 


the exchange. When the call is ended, the armature RD 
returns at b, but 1, h remain closed, and the grounded 
circuit is connected the operation of the cut-off relay 
RR. We must now take two cases, depending whether 
the called subscriber answers or t 


The subscriber 
hook closes 4.6 which has the 
and at end of the 
- RP return to the res 
and opens 7.2. TI 


lifting his receiver 
same effect on V 
call 5.4 is opened 
t position. Finally 
1e Operator returns 


He anNSwWETS 
from the 
before 


and later 


as seen the 


and RS 


the hook < loses J 7 


her listening key to the original position and all the parts 
of the line are at rest. When one of the callers hangs up 


the hook closes 8.9 which makes a current 

grounded line of the caller’s telephone, 
passing over b, &.0, n, o, t, u, the wire L,, the contact c, 
the low resistance coil of relay RF, the self induction coil 
D and finally returns to the insulated pole of the battery 
PF. The telephone operator will now merely remove the 
plugs from her jacks and break the connection. 
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The subscriber does not answer: .1f the second sub- 
scriber does not answer, the operator breaks the connec- 
tion. If now the telephone were to remain in a position 
equal to the one when the call was made, there would be 
two inconveniences. 1. The local battery would still be 
connected to the local circuit and would be polarized. 2. 
At the moment when the subscriber would remove his 
receiver he would cause the fall of the annunciator disc V 
which would connect him probably into one of the con- 
versations just going on. These two inconveniences have 
been avoided by using a cut-off relay RR, which works at 
the moment when the calling battery PA works, whose 
insulated pole has just been returned by wire L,. It is 
clear that the entire set is returned to the rest position by 
the breaking of contact f. The current which passed over 
RR has made the annunciator disc drop and it is neces- 
sary to raise it again. In case two subscribers on the 
same party line wish to communicate, the operator re- 
moves the answering plug out of the jack and replaces 
it by the calling plug and proceeds as before. 

It is now necessary to give some details as to the 
construction of the various elements in the party line sys- 
tem. The relay RD is used to ground the circuit in nor- 
mal times by way of relays RR and RP and the contacts 
8.9 and during the period of conversation over relay RS 
If this were not the case, e. g. if b and c were grounded at 
the same time, during a call between II and IV, the call- 
ing and cut-off relays would be operated at the same 
time, which is out of the question. Moreover, if during 
the call of II or VI, a subscriber IV or VIII were to 
remove his receiver, the calling battery would be short 
circuited over the resistance of wire L, and over contact 
1.3. It is, therefore, essential that in removing the re- 
ceiver, 7.3 should be always opened anew before 1.2 1s 
opened. In order that the shunt relays RD should not 
have too much influence on the telephone currents, they 
are given a great resistance, about 4.000w. and 35 
henrys. 

We are now going to examine the necessity for the 
condensers K, and K, of the double cord and for the 
condenser K of the subscribers. Suppose subscriber 
12-II has asked for 38-I1V and the operator has called 
the latter and has placed her listening key in the rest posi- 
tion. Then 12-II is ready to talk and 38-IV has the con- 
tacts 1, g, A closed a current passes from the battery, over 
the low resistance coil of the clearing relay, the contact c, 
then the line L, of 38 and the four shunt relays of sub- 
scriber 38, then the cut-off relay RR of 38-IV and back 
to earth; this current is not sufficient, however, to influ- 
ence the cut-off and the clearing relays. If, however, K, 
and AK. on the one side and K on the other side were not 
there, other currents would come from the clearing bat- 
tery, would pass over the high resistance clearing coil and 
would pass over d and the wire L, and would then join 
the currents in relays RR of*38-1V; K, however, stops 
them. On the other hand, a current starting out from 
the clearing battery, would pass over the low resistance 
coil, would pass over a, then the wire L, of line 12, would 
try to return over L, by way of telephone 12-II and the 
shunt relays 12-IV, 12-VI and 12-VIII; then would pass 
over b and would return over L, from 38, if K, did not 
stop them. All these currents would then act in conjunc- 
tion on the clearing relay on the one side and the cut-off 
relay of 38-IV on the other side. It is necessary that a 
subscriber cannot give the final cut-off signal, while an- 
other subscriber is still talking; it is for this reason that 
the currents from the clearing battery pass by way of 
contacts closed by the fall of the disc. 


A few words should be said concerning the register- 
ing device which is to limit the conversation time to 6 
minutes. The dial makes a complete circuit in that time. 
When this circuit has been made, the end is given auto- 
matically by the closing of o, p, but at the same time n, o 
is opened and m, n closed. This last precaution, which 
consists in short circuiting the subscribers, has been taken 
to make further listening over the wires impossible, 
which would be possible owing to the capacity of the 
line; 9, # does not remain closed, for this would intro- 
duce over L, a permanent grounded circuit, in case the 
subscriber did not hang up his receiver. When the sub- 
scriber hangs up his receiver, the lowering of the hook 
returns the time counter to the original position. 

It is also possible to announce the short circuiting by 
means of the two springs of the calling jack. Without 
this precaution, the subscriber II would be called every 
time that L. is grounded; it is clear that if the calling 
battery were connected only to the springs corresponding 
to L,, the shunt relays would be operated, in case of 
grounding of current by way of L., and the subscriber II 
would be called, since the polarity of his calling bell 
just right. This trouble would also appear in the case 
where, one subscriber having already hung up, the oper- 
ator at the exchange would disconnect, without the other 
subscriber hanging up,’ since we know that the hanging 
up of the receiver in itself grounds the circuit by way of 
L,. The use of large resistance coils for the clearing 
relays has for its purpose the giving of clearing signals 
by means of alternating current by the subscribers. The 
resistance was made great in order to avoid shunting of 
telephone circuits. 

The readings in Fig. 7a and 7b are as follows: RA 
calling relay, 500 w.; RC—cut-off relay, 80 w.; RN 
nightbell relay, 4 w.; R#—clearing relay, low resistance, 
200 w.; large resistance, 800 w.; D—self induction coil, 
150 w.; PA—calling battery, 60 volt; PS—battery for 
bell (2 elements) ; P#—hbattery for clearing signal, 16 
volt; PT—special calling battery, 60 volt; C,—con- 
denser; C.—condenser.—M. Viard, Journal des Tele- 
graphes et Telephones. 


THE INFLUENCE OF POROSITY ON THE CAPACITY OF STOR 
AGE BATTERIES. 

The capacity of a lead storage battery depends not 
only on the quantity of the active substance but also on 
the degree to which the acid reaches the porous spaces in 
the battery plates. The more rapid the sulphuric acid 
found between the plates can reach within these pores 
and replace the used up liquid, the longer it will take for 
the active fluid around these pores to reach that final 
stage when the e.m.f. is so low that the battery has to be 
renewed. Other things being equal, the time of dis- 
charge and, therefore, the capacity has to be increased 
by using a material with numerous and with wide pores. 
Increase of the porosity brings with it an increased ca- 
pacity. This advantage, naturally, is greater in plates 
made up of special pastes than with plates having a large 
area, whose effective layer is, however, very thin. More 
over the greater advantages of the porous material will 
show greater, the higher the discharge current is, for the 
consumption of acid per time unit and the quantity of 
water formed on the positive plates is proportional to the 
current strength per unit of area. On the other hand 
the speed of acid consumption depends not only on the 
difference in acid percentage on the outside and on the 
inside of the pores, but also on the frictional resistance 
which the acid suffers when passing through the narrow 
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hollow spaces [his friction is independent of the cur 
rent density and 
be made more advantageous by using a porous material 
for the plates. In this way it is therefore possible to in 
‘apacity of the storage batteries, in spite of 
substance in the electrodes, 
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for the latter is used up only in part, since the exhaustion 
of a battery is not due to the failure of the active sub 
stance but through the weakening of the I 


g g acid in th 


vicinity of that substance 
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P. Schoop was the first one to recognize the possi 
bility of increasing the capacity of batteries 
through an increased porosity of the battery mass and he 
proved his point by an experimental battery, whose ca 
pacity for a 3-hour discharge he increased by 18 per cent. 
Jumau, a French engineer, obtained a greater porosity 
by placing pastes made up of five different lead oxides 
into a lattice framework and reached an increase of 8 
per cent capacity. Owing to a patent suit the author had 
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to make investigations in this field and came to conclu 
sions which seem to be of interest. 
For all of the battery plates the same hard lead lat 
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tice framework of 5 


t inches height, 4 inches width and 0.2 
inch thickness w as used. 


The lattice work openings were 
1x0.8 inch and were superimposed by half the height on 
both sides of the lattice frames. To obtain varied active 
porous materials, the same red lead and sulphuric acid 
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therefore, the acid equilibrium has to 





15 minutes with current. 
and then immediately charging. 
end of the discharge to the charging next morning was 
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22° Be. 1,180 spec. gr. 15° C.) make 
four different pastes, each one having a different pro 
portion of red lead from the other one. The pastes were 
made more mobile and the dried mass more porous, for 
the peculiar drying process used made the mass fill the 
lattice work completely. The pastes were filled into the 
frames when wet and then dried by a patented process 
whose details are not given. The amount of sulphuric 
acid which was mixed to the same quantity of red lead 
in each case had the ratio in the four pastes A-D as: 
ABC D, 
the volume added to the thickest paste 
100 :121 :143:171 

being lo each paste was added in mixing, a small 
portion of glycerine, whose volume when compared to 
the acid used is extremely small. Each paste was thor- 
oughly mixed and brought within the lattice frames be 
fore it had time to set. Paste D was very mobile, C was 
more tenacious, B was thick like dough, A of stiff con 
sistency as usually used for plates. \ to C were 
filled in without pressure, care being taken that the paste 
just filled the latticework and did not protrude over the 
surface. Then the plates were dried in a special furnace, 
so that the dried paste will not disintegrate when the 
plates are set into the acid. The tests made with these 
special pastes proved that the assumptions stated were 
correct 

Both and positive plates were made, the 
former somewhat thinner than the latter. After drying, 
all of the plates were formed as negative plates, and then 
reformed to positives. Two positive plates and three of 
the negative plates, which were alike in all cases, were 
united to form a cell. The vessels were of celluloid and 
contained, after fitting in the plates, about 1.3 liter acid. 
Pure sulphuric acid of 24° Be., spec. gr. of 1,200 and 
59° F. ight discharges at 7.5 amperes were 
made with the test cells. The change in temperature 
during a discharge was about 35° to 37° F. The dis- 
charge was considered ended when the terminal voltage 
had dropped to 1.80 volts. Charging was carried on till 
the battery showed 2.70 volts \fter 15 hours vf the 
first charging the plates were completely charged. Then 
followed eight pairs of discharges and charges, one pair 
being carried on The cells left from the 
previous evening were charged the following morning for 
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charging were to bring the cells to a normal condition and 
the results are given from the fifth set on. 


TABLE 1. 
Capacity and Final Temperature 
—Cell A—. -——Cell B——~ -———Celi C—- —-—C eli D—— 
% Inc. Temp. % Inc. Temp. % Inc. Temp. % Inc. Temp. 
) oes, «° ae 66.2 29.4 67 32.4 69.5 34.4 67 
S «staccein: eee 66.5 t0.5 67 32.4 70 34 67 
7 28.7 66 09 68.5 32.2 69 34.7 68 
8 8.8 65.5 30.2 67.5 32.2 69.6 34.6 67.2 
Average 28.5 66.3 0.2 67.5 32.3 69.5 34.6 67.4 
TABLE 2 
Plates 
A. B, ( D 
Consistency of paste. ...+- Stiff Thick Paste Sluggish Mobi 
Acid volume, added to the same quantity 
of red lead, related to A—100....100 121 143 171 
Capacity in per cent...... Sold maken 28.5 30.2 32.3 4.6 
Capacity related to that of A—100.....100 106 113 121 


The capacity in all cases has increased by about 20 
per cent. It might even be possible to increase to a higher 
capacity if it were possible to produce still more porous 
plates without running the danger of disintegration as 
soon as the plates are set in the acid—C. Heim, 
Elektrotech. Zeit. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF VIBRATIONS OF A 

POINT OF LIGHT. 


The French company “La Telegraphic Rapide” has 
developed an apparatus which permits photographic re 
productions of the vibrations of a point of light in form 
of lines, the vibrations being transmitted by one or two 
telephones influenced by the proper current to a mirror 
in such a way that the movements of a point of light fall 
ing on this mirror and reflected by it are transferred to a 
strip of paper on which the light is reproduced in form 
of lines, which can be transferred by a known code into 
sentences. 

In Fig. 8, the mirror 7 rests on the permanently fixed 
point 2 and is moved by two spring segments 3 and J, 
which are under the influence of a telephone diaphragm. 
One of the telephones gives vertical, the other horizontal 
movements, and the mirror rotates about a horizontal 
axis under the influence of segment 3, and about a verti- 
cal axis under the influence of segment 4. The light 
sensitive paper 6 used for the reproduction of letters 1s 
wound over the drum 5 between the rollers 7 and 8 of 
the illumination place 9. To light the mirror the lamp 
or any other shaded light can be used. The luminou 
thread 12 of the tube shaped electric lamp Jo is sur 
rounded by an opaque cylinder 73 made of metal, which 
is provided with a narrow slit 74. That small portion of 
the filament shining through the slit, can be changed by 
means of the objective 17 into the shape of a ray or point 
of light, which, after reflection by the mirror I traces 
the movements of the mirror on the light sensitive paper 
In order to permit tracing on the paper in form of lines, 
the ray of light on the paper 0 at the point of light 9 
must be given a movement diagonally across the paper. 
For this purpose the slit 74 in the metal cylinder 73 1s 
constructed so as to take a wormlike movement and the 
metal cylinder 13 itself can rotate. If this cylinder ro 
tates, another portion of the filament 72 will always il 
luminate the mirror, and the ray of light which is trans 
ferred, changes its direction and writes a line, which 
stops as soon as the end of the worm movement slit be- 
tween filament 72 and mirror 7 has been reached. As the 
rotation proceeds, the light of filament 72 can fall on the 
mirror at the other end of the worm movement 74 and a 
new line is started. The light which is reproduced shows 
in the form of a square, whose height is determined by 


the thickness of the luminous filament, while the width is 
determined by the width of the screw-shaped slit rz. 

The luminous filament 12, however, is necessarily 
further distant from the objective rz, than the slit found 
on the surface of the cylinder 74, which slit comes to lie 
between the luminous filament and the objective. The 
result is, that the one limit of the light ray falls further 
away from the objective in the direction of the filament, 
than does the other one in the direction of the width of 
the slit and consequently the reproductions of the various 
rays of light do not fall in the same plane and are not 
equally clear. All these difficulties of the older designs 
are eliminated in the present design, by bringing in the 
vicinity of the screw-shaped slit 74 between source of 
light and objective a cylindrical lense 16. ‘This has the 
effect that the rays of light are deviated only in the di- 
rection of the width of the slit, but suffer no change in 
direction in the direction of the thickness of the fila- 
ment. This cylindrical lense allows the two limits of the 
points of light to be brought into the same plane and thus 
concentrates a sharp, clear ray of light on the paper 6. 
In this apparatus a convex lense is used between the slit 
r4 and the objective 7z which gives an enlarged picture 
of the real length of line transmitted, on the sensitive 
paper 6. As this enlarging is only desirable in the di- 
rection of the movement of the point of light, i. e. in the 
direction of the lines to be reproduced, a convex-cylin- 
drical lense is used and not a spherical lense. lele- 
graphen u. Fernsprech Technik. 


National! Electrical Safety Code 
for a number of months past, hundreds of utility 
engineers, workmen, municipalities, state commissions, 
casualty, fire and engineering associations have been mak 
ing a careful study of the proposed National Electrical 
Safety Code at the suggestion of the Bureau of Stand 


ards. A score of large conferences, occupying one or 
more days, and many smaller conferences have been 


held by members of the Bureau of Standards in all parts 
of the country, and the opinions and experiences thus 
received from all interests the country over compared. 
here will be a formal convention to consider these 
rules in Washington, D. C., October 27. All wire com 
panies, with particular reference to telephone companies, 
should interest themselves in these rules and this con 
ference. As we understand it, the telephone companies will 
be required to follow these rules in matters of wiring, 
electrical protection, railroad crossings, high tension 
crossings, etc. The Independent Telephone Association 
of America will be represented at this final convention. 


Western Pennsylvania Association to Meet 

K. B. Schotte and his associates of the Kittanning 
Telephone Company are to be hosts to the members of 
the Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation and their friends on October 14 and 15. <A splen- 
did program has been prepared. An operators’ school, 
in charge of W. S. Vivian, secretary of the Independent 
Telephone Association of America, Chicago, has been 
arranged for. A large attendance is anticipated 


Standardization Committee 
On September 16 and 17 a full meeting of the Stand- 
ardization Committee was held at Chicago. Final draft 
of the proposed Tentative Standards of Telephonic Trans- 
mission was adopted. This will be published in pamphlet 
form and distributed to member companies 
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RRANGEMENTS for the BY W. S. VIVIAN plans to have a special train of at 
A convention which will be least 125 people aboard when it 
held at San Francisco, Octo leaves Chicago at 10:30 on the eve 
ber 26, 27, 28 and 29, are now ning of October 21. 
nearing completion. An excellent The train will go over the 


Rock Island lines via Rock Island, 
Davenport, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Lincoln and Colorado Springs, ar 
riving at Colorado Springs at 7:15 
a. m., Saturday, October 23. <A 
stop-over of five and a half hours 
will be made at Colorado Springs, 
one of the most beautiful home 
cities of the west, with broad 
streets and magnificent residences, 
with Pike’s Peak and Cheyenne 


program has been arranged. & FP. 
Morphy, secretary of the Home 
felephone & Telegraph Company, 
Los Angeles, will give an address 
on “Measured Service.” Charles E. 
Sumner, president of the San 
Diego Home Telephone Company, 
San Diego, will give an address on 
“Proper Relations Between Mu- 
nicipalities and Public Utilities.” 
E. B. Fisher, president of the In- 





dependent Telephone Association Mountain on the west. Here are 
of America, will give an address on AOR SOG, SOS ere located many points of wonderful 
“Past, Present and Future.” A. interest, and it is conceded to be a 


Wardman, of Whittier, Cal., secretary of the California favorite stopping point for tourists. Some of the most 
Independent lelephone Association, 1s to talk on “Co- noted side trips which can be made from this point are a 
Operation.”” Charles A. Rolfe, vice-president of the trip up “Pike's” Peak, “South Cheyenne Canyon and 
Southwestern Home Telephone Company, of Redlands, Seven Falls,” “Garden of the Gods,” “Crystal Park Auto 
Cal., is to talk on “Efficiency or Inefficiency, Which?” Trip,” “The Cliff Dwellings,” “Cave of the Winds” in 
Albert Schuler, manager of the Home Telephone & Tele- Williams Canyon, “The High Drive,” “Mount Manitou 
graph Company of Santa Barbara, Cal., will talk on Incline,” and many others. 

“The California Cable Bug.” T. A. Gould, manager Re- The special train will leave Colorado Springs at 
dondo Home Telephone Company, Redondo Beach, will 12:45 o'clock noon, October 23rd, passing through the 
talk on, “Commission Regulation From Class C Stand- famous Royal Gorge in the afternoon then on over Ten- 
point.” It is also expected that a representative of the messee Pass over the Continental Divide, the crest of 
State Railroad Commission of California will give an which is pierced by a tunnel half a mile long, the south 
address on, “Commission Regulation of Telephone Com- end opening upon the western slope. Special train will 


panies.” There will be several other numbers on the pro- arrive at Salt Lake City, Utah, at 1:30 p. m., October 
gram, arrangements for which have not as yet been com- 24, where a stop-over of about three hours will be made. 
pleted. Chis portion of the day will be spent in a free-auto-sight- 


Recent reports indicate that there will be a good at- seeing trip. Salt Lake City affords many points of in- 
tendance from the western states, especially California, terest, among which are the Mormon Temple Gardens 
Oregon and Washington. The association has recently with the great Tabernacle and Assembly Hall, located on 
sent out 2,500 itineraries of the proposed trip, which have Temple Square. Here an opportunity will be given to 
brought forth a number of inquiries from telephone peo- hear the famous pipe organ. The stop in this city, while 
ple in the middle and eastern states. The association of short duration, will prove to be one of more than pass- 








Through the Royal Gorge. At the San Francisco Exposition 
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ing interest, and will be highly enjoyed by every one of 
the party. The special train will leave this city at 4:30 
p. m., mountain time, or 3:30 p. m., Pacific time, pro- 
ceeding westward on the journey over the Western Pa- 
cific Railway. The special train will follow the Feather 
River Canyon, the scenic beauty of which is unsurpassed 
in any place in the world, and will traverse 117 miles, 
passing through forty-seven tunnels, arriving at the jour- 
ney’s end, San Francisco, at 8:30 p. m., October 25. 

It will be possible for those desiring to attend the con 
vention to join this train anywhere en route. The Greg- 
ory Tours will do everything possible to make the jour 
ney pleasant and convenient. Upon arrival at San Fran 
cisco, they will see to the transferring of the baggage, 
and assignment of rooms at Hotel Plaza in such a way 
that there will be no delay or confusion to members of 
the party. 

lhe seven days spent at San Francisco bid fair to be 
seven busy days. The convention itself with four half 
day sessions, the telephone exhibits that will be in the 
Exposition Hall, the visits to the Panama-Pacific Inter 
national Exposition, the numerous side trips that have 


been arranged, such as the trip to Mt. Tamalpais, the 
steamer trip on San Francisco Bay, the trolley trip 
through Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley, the night trip 
through Chinatown, will keep all very busy. 

Of course, all will wish to take advantage of the 
opportunity to visit Los Angeles as well as the California- 
Panama Pacific Exposition at San Diego. Numerous in- 
vitations have been received for our party to visit these 


different places. At San Jose the Business Men’s Or- 
ganization has invited our entire party to take a compli- 
mentary trip with it through the great Santa Clara Val 
ley. The Home Telephone Companies at Los Angeles 


and San Diego have cordially invited all to visit their 
properties and give them an opportunity to show then 
about. 


\ll who have given this matter thought agree that 
this is an exceptionally fine opportunity for telephone 
people and their friends to visit the West and to see the 
country. The expositions enable one to see qui the 
great improvements that have been made throughout the 
world in recent years. It is a splendid opportunity to 


combine business and pleasure. 


News Reports of Interest to Members 








ALABAMA Railroad Phone Law May Be Modified by State obtained over the wire 
’ * ® > . 11 ’ ~ Y oint ir the l'nit Sf S 
Telephone Connection Will -Be Re-Established Hearing will be resumed before the railroad *"*) po eee - re . 
Roget ill Ala Aug. 25 A local company COMuTIssion Monday the action brought by ra t i I 
hogersy M F £ =o l 0 i " : ‘ <a ; . ff per P t t r ‘ 
has been organized to re-establish the one-time the Southern Pacific regarding the act passed anarc’ stance telepl 
pl ’ ten it ti place Direct nec by the last Legislature requiring railroads to »~ “ J 
elephone system his ] > e¢ conne S iah G ) SS 
tion i ' be mad ith Athen Floren ana dispense with the telephone in transmitting aAvannan (wa sN I 
on is to be e wi ens. Florence, an¢ 
' train orders and use telegraph exclusively 
other places nearby) Montgomery (Ala.) Adver- : 
‘ ; r 7 1915 ; It is thought probable the act will be modified ILLINOIS 
ser, ug ’ ‘ iv nl be i i i 
to allow the use of th lephone for emergency Clayton Companies Plan Consolidation 
ARKANSAS — San Franci (Cal.) Call, Sept. 11, Clayton, Ill Aug. 27 Subject t e appro 
1915. “e } Palit 
." +3 ‘ : val nd onsent ) the publi itilities 
Felephone Girls Get Raise _ “8 - —~ — &. E. a 
sion the iyton zxcnange 1d Slloam spri < 
Approximately 100 telephone operators in TENNESSEE Telephone companies, compe ge pan n 
Ar} nsas will receive an average increase in . s . — this place. will erge ‘he ‘lavtor . } nee 
oe ae 3 Extension of Jurisdiction : apasat ai mers Phe Cl ym iux 1g 
ere of 25 per cent., beginning to-day, under 1 larger of the two will purchase th hold- 
the izreement between the Southwestern Tele- Montgomery Ala Sept 9 Aut rit tO ings f the Siloam company 
raph and Telephone Company and the Min- regulate rates of al legrapl ind telepnone TI ‘ ipanies will become one is oor is 
imum Wage Commission, made two weeks ago. companies doing busine etween s and in } proper action is taken | the pub itili 
Under the igreement apprentices will receive cities of Alabama was cor rred pon tt vil t commission Quin Ill.) Journa Lug 7 
not less than $20 per month, which is to be road commission by of Representative 49145 
gradually raised to the minimum wages of Cooper of Marengo ch was passed ith 
$1.25 per day Little Rock (Ark). Gazette, Sept. only six dissenting s The bill provides Bell Concern on Tax Carpet 
5 1915 that the commission may have suervision over ; 
n ce ering rso propert aseaa 
ill rates on intrastate and intracity business, In sid ring a personal pro} isses 
CALIFORNIA and may change them lowering or increas ata0 ape tc I ~ ra ne fone t i hn 7 W : 
, y . ing, if it thinks they not equitable Nash ° o v 10 seem iateria was 
It Was Easy Money ville (Tenn.) Banner, Sept. 9, 1915 enough, however, to induce the board of review 
It is estimated that the recent order of the send for officials of the Chicag Te yne 
state railroad commission directing the Pacific WASHINGTON, D. C. Company and request an explanation of h 
Telephone and Telegraph and allied company ais é its personal property assessment ¢ ess this 
to return (within 90 days) to their patrons the felephone Contract Refused year than last. The’ hearing was t for this 
$5 deposits extracted from the people will Automatic telephones installed by the post- afternoon 
transfer about $1,000,0000 from the company office department to connect all offices in the Frank S. Ryan, one of the reviewers. did a 
treasury back to the people Stockton (Cal.) department building and provide connections little research work on his own a int He 
Republican, Aug 1915 with the city government and the government says the telephone company ofl! " will be 
a printing office are pronounced by department asked why there is a smaller assessment this 
Chicago Alderman to Inspect Telephones Here officials to be giving satisfaction. The telephone year and also why the company paid less taxes 
Thomas O. Wallace. alderman of Chicago, ar company operating in district, however, will last year than the year before 
, I Angles yesterday t investigate "°t sign a contract with the department that It will take a lot of explaining to show meé 
rive In O08 4 rie resteragé o 2S Fé 
vec r 5s : B will permit connection be made between the Why the telephone company paid actual taxes 
I I I I 


the workings of the automatic telephone system 


outside system and the 


automatic system, and Of $190,831.67 in 1913 and only $126,019.40 last 


of he oO Tele é Cc € 2 > *¢ > ” =] 1 
the Home Telephon aang! aptaged He called in consequence there is no contract now in force Year,” said Mr. Ryan The records show that 
on Acting Mayor Betkouski, who went over the — ‘ s the . : 24 
1 tel } ituation with him between the parties The treasury has held up le tax extended last year amounts t $140,- 
( « ‘ o ) Ss é o " ° « > c¢ 
1oca fepn me 4 n : , the signing of a new agreement and the tele- ‘59.59, and the company paid $126,019.40 on 
Alderman Wallace informed the acting mayor , : : ‘ . Thie betes 3 h Gaeiina - an 
that tl it f Chicago i j to forfeit th phone service is being furnished under the account. This year the total personal property 
: o ‘Ag 8s ro y , orte » = > _ - on s 
fran t ~~ f th Chi - Aut ~ ti Teleph > terms of the old contract. assessment against the Chicago Telephone Com- 
£ ii e ‘ag i o t c slepho . . . S00 #0 " ae4 
ptm a on i tt is te ys ,1 sccm f pee. a ne If the local company still refuses to come to Pany is $19,682,730, while last year it was $19,- 
ri t ‘ 5 o - | ose o s “ ) 
ompan and : re purty aying terms, pending the result of the test, there will %22,.180 Do you mean to tell me the company 
up the working of the automatic system in - ‘ ; a . sae ‘ . : : 99 . 
ther iti that h ame west Lo Angeles be no overtures from the government, it is said. 1% doing less business every year Chicago 
0 er ¢ es € e@ cé e res - 408 2 relies , . Pp 
‘ f ras rt » C.) Post. Sept. 22, 1915 (Ill.) News, Sept. 2, 191§ 
(Cal.) Tribune, Aug. 22, 19165. Washington (D. lis : hic oe. < inane ; 
, . . . " GEORGIA Telephone Merger. 
New Telephone Tariff Sought From State 4 J : s 
Postal to Have Telephone System Upon the decision of the attorney general now 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany yesterday filed applicaton with the rail- The Postal Telegraph : 
road commission for an investigation of its a long-distance telephone service between Sa- st 

Georgia, South Carolina * nould the 
it an adequate return on the investment. and North Carolina, according to an announce- 


affairs, and a readjustment of its rates to give vannah and points in 


The application sets forth that the company ment made yesterday 


operates in California, Oregon, Washington, of the Savannah office. 
Boyle said, has already 


Nevada and Idaho, and that its California busi- The company, Mr. 


ness is an integral part of the whole system made its connections and 
and reaches every district of California. phones installed in business houses in Savannah. 
The company stated that it has not a com- A booth will be installed 


plete inventory of its property, but is now en- ton Exchange. 


hinges the merger of the Interstate Independent 
Telephone Company with the Bell interests 
attorney general approve the pur- 
chase of the independent company by the Bell 
Company, the plan will be presented to the IIli- 
nois Public Utilities Commission, and if that 
body consents to the merger the securities of 
the independent concern now on deposit with 
the Northern Trust Company will be paid for 
by the Bell Company.—Chicago (Ill.) Journal, 
Sept. 3, 1915 


Company is installing 


Manager W. A. Boyle 


now has several tele- 


in the Savannah Cot- 


raged in compilin one. It wants this inven- At first the only connections out of Savan- . “as at Z > 

tory investigated, and then rates fixed which nah will be Aiken, Atlanta, Camden, 8. C., Au- Will Rebuild Telephone Plant 

shall be “just, reasonable and adequate to the gusta, Columbia, Fayetteville, N. C., Macon and Clinton, Ill C. B. Cheadle and E. B. Ster- 
company, its subscribers, and the public.""—Los Raleigh. Later, however, the system will be rett, president and secretary of the National 
Angeles (Cal.) Examiner, Sept. 9, 1915. extended until long-distance service may be Telephone and Electric Company of this city 
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Ro. 1015 TELEPHONE ENGIN . 
OcTOBER, J. 
' : IOWA ents to subscribers who fail to pay their bills 
were in ? yoo al Perfected rvefore he fifteehth of each month 
the future plar the t! ega Pole and Wire Tax Appea errecte rhe city legal department has advised those 
to the reorganizat pat a ul he low < hone ¢ " ster per perso! complaining to it that the extra 
ements my mae Se 4 App s Court the nts charged as a penalty is “‘not properly 
aan t s I ant re \ h rile ble 
would } my ‘ I n , pol. ! t is e! f i Unt 1 few months ago the telephone com 
j f this I ‘ t s , maile ts party ne subscribers, for 
aietint t ‘ rt ance, } s for $ with a notification that a 
ce adtnod : : g t 7 . ' , { ) sit of cents wou e taxed unless thes 
” t | he compar ere pa before the fifteenth o the mont? 
( ' é tes M La Aus 1 
Science and Business r t t that an KENTUCKY. 
I er Science H Farmers Telephor and Ex 
( . : H ipital, $2,000 
8 E. Dick W. H. Lyon 
- w. R ff D \ St 
s I K Her \ l 
| M LOUISIANA 
ul I Au Resider } I 
r ' e } ganized phone 
pa vith capita st \ ; i I 
gh stock has been su it ke t 
goin ri Abo t te on il 
More Letters at Telephone Trial Value of Small Courtesies places t pera ut star Officers of 
} company are the f wing I I shan 
M re nt; G. K. La president; J. J 
| er secretar nad treasurer | Hoelze 
: \ ae 8 aos , nd M. J 
i " lirectors New Orleans La Picay 
71 s life ‘ MASSACHUSETTS 
N ‘ t elegrap! com panies nd politica 
INDIANA é ; . . . i ty for nen are strong reed as reme 
I er s tor ex ng t atria inr t it report of 
Files Suit to Block Rate Increase 1estions mono ible i i is Pp } irect Basil P. Mat to the United 
ry indust relations.—Bos 
: t Mas oC} i Science Monit Aug 
- . . ‘ ‘ 
| \ t 
rea . MICHIGAN 
n es his rpora City Wins Telephone Appraisal Tilt 
“ nd } i Winning el I nt for which he contended 
| thar more vard } RBurcl the city’s expert adviser in 
igh rat ts ngnt igainst he petition of tl Michigan 
part I i ephone (compar for increased rates 
a ears. ha een emphasizing } i t r part metered service was authorized 
» rte ‘ P questior . inswe! vit the Michigar tate railroad commission to 
t " I I i itt complete appraisal of the com 
n t x ! t I I ymfortable I er s properties and an analysis f its earn 
si? } 1 eat many rongs vhen t ittended £ expenses ind financia irrangements at 
1 ‘ , +} frien fashion. ference in the city ha Wednesday 
s nb: < est } ¥ h th article tarted (hairman Glasgow of th railroad com 
¢ rect her t ne p tors sl tak s yn upheld Mr Buret in his contention 
} : . , P , the 1 ‘ for manners and <« irtesi« is often been that } inalysis of the company’s conditior 
H é reas phone peration neé i \ rule ver three ears, instead of one, as the 
the " , time in operator car t ) i I ympar desired Detroit (Mich.) Journa Aug 
‘ manne ke t t 7 
i } r I ‘ i ul i 
, , ‘ li ine ; netor I Hawkeyes Aug 915 Tarte Heads Telephone Association 
t t At the innua meeting of the Michigan In 
KANSAS ependent relephone und =6Traffix Association 
iT su \ ~ Se for esday officers were elected as follows 
vi he ng, t ere! being that he Tax Commission Will Look Into Phone , nt. Cc. E. Tart Grand Rapids vice 
has } P erty iti In Reports pres nt Ww J Melchers. Owosso secretary 
llanap nd Sta S 1] 1916 ( tion officials should have good men treasurer F. Vv Newman, Grand Rapids; new 
3 1 « I se a ittle care in making state ectors, George L Hall Dowagiac and J H 
An Interesting Point ent about tl value of the pert rhe McM in, Bay City 
lifferer between taxatior sment values he association is the clearing house for the 
e . I il those reported wher is lesired to in ettlement of exchange business among the in 
s yf ne ise prices for service 3} ild not be too lependent companies Grand Rapids (Micl 
! great for it may result in a ttle investigation Press Aug 5, 1915 
€ r i its na r bach or a | Sé¢ the former 
. : “ : — S me UE i ; { 1 2 +" & a dl ) a gots e Ford Car Aids Telephones 
! ! rop pan} Pa . a win A telegram to the Ford Motor Company from 
1 ff the telen} 1 3 Low Tax Value. Galveston Saturday conveyed an interesting 
{ i hove a ‘ Son netfee rhe story of the part played by a Ford in putting 
on of the commis r s now questioned The telephone compar fficials made @ per- the telephone system back into operation after 
ng r \ Ww nal property return of $ 000 ¢t the cour the terrific hurricane had struck the soutbern 
fic as a citizen, the telephons 0 . inder assessors, alleging that this was all their prop city and put all power plants and means of 
tl Id franc} s ng ) ns at @rty was worth Later on this was raised tO communication out of business 
t rate ¢ $1 1 f part es and 3 6,000 y the state tax mn ‘ or but ca e telephone system was out of business 
$ t , - 4 maximum rate int fficials wanted placed nsiderabie intil a Ford car was brought into use The 
1 for 1 ’ } ord n that more 2 r engine was started and attached to a generator 
har 0 business houses wer be Pe pplied ‘ assessment of the telephone company was The electrical power thus supplied was sufficient 
elephor ‘ ¢ $ tl maximum #%215,998 for the year 1914 and when they to rejuvenate the entire telephone system and 
price I new ruling tl rate for one made a report this to cut this down to the plant was soon in operation The work of 
pal nes in a residence district is $24 a vear $152,000, and to place 000 of it in Kickapoo rescue and relief was thus greatly aided De- 
$91 for 1 t part me na 8 for a four township, away from the high city tax levy, the trojit (Mich.) Journal Aug. 21 1915 
part né bus S nes. o1 party lines, $3¢ assessors objected and a controversy = in _ 
n : over a period of several months he : : 
= $3 The maximum unde oem amaiin’ cay Seeaniees Si a Telephone Officers Elected 
I l ; ympla nt avers that the allowed the placing of $20,000 of this in Kick _Usseo, Aug. 26 Saturday, Aug. 28, the newly 
I ngs } “e e pu service commis apoo township to stand elected board of directors for the Hillsdale 
sion and the attempt on the part er ger ond High to Fix Rates ounty phone company met at the Osseo hotel 
phone company t irrender its right and dis- ’ ; + vctant ans seine nial to elect officers rhe result was as follows 
regard its och: +h fea o ntattom Quite recent ye ™ ; wes "a gy Be me President, Marion G. Moshet; secretary, Louis 
f th onstitu n of the United States, pro to ask plese epee ~—_ > “ * : . a Ss Hackett treasurer, Joseph Wayman Mr 
hibiting any stat: dail passing any aw im ee n Le eahatecp teal — they oe 2s teat Mosher and Mr. Hackett are re-elected and Mr 
pairing the ot anaes . — ;. Submitted an elaborate statement ‘sh Wing aC Wayman is a new official Hillsdale (Mich.) 
pe bligato f any contract, and is their property was worth $574,767.51, more than wow. Aug 1915 
at toa on — . f the constitution of th« “~ $400,000 above what they turned in the value — 
i diana, whic denies to the legislature the eae atio Doses ay orth (Kans. ) 
power o1 1uthority to pass an act which impairs ll . s wk setaineatatnicinn a Telephone Folk in Annual Picnic 
Ge cblig ation of any contract , : —- More than 400 employes of the Valley Home 
ame a. hee Bn ellntenm sy age a bod ae May Fight Extra Telephone Charge ~e phone Company, trom Bay City and Sag- 
: . . —_ : , 3 . 1aw took part in the annual outing of that 
features of the utilities law Future proceed- Constant complaints are being made to city company held yesterday at Linwood beach A 
‘ngs will be watched with interest Lafayette Officials against the attempt of the lowa Tele- spe a) trate v om . tro 
. - , P .« special train of three coaches on the Detroit & 
(Ind.) Journal, Sept. 14, 1915 phone Company to charge an additional 25 
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Mackinac railroad conveyed the party to and 
from the beach, while the Saginaw contingent, 
numbering about 200, had special interurbans to 
and from Bay City. The employes say it was 
the best outing ever held by them.—Bay City 
(Mich.) Tribune, Aug. 30, 1915. 





Citizens Earnings Show an Increase 


The published statement of the earnings of 
the Citizens Telephone Company, just issued, 
for the year ending June 30, does not show 
comparisons with last year. The comparisons 
show encouraging growth in the companys 
business, although the gains are not large. The 
gross operating earnings for the year just 
closed were $867,833.78, a gain of $29,271.07, 
or about 3% per cent. Interest and other in- 
come for the year was $32,338.18, a gain of 
$1,239.14. The operating, maintenance and 
general expenses were $401,540.18, an increase 
of $13,987.35, and the taxes were $56,047.26, a 
decrease of $341.92. The net earnings for the 
year above taxe were $410,246.34, an in- 
crease of $15,625, or nearly 4 per cent. 
This year the company paid out interest 
charges of $27,368.86, an increase of $1,376.35. 
The depreciation allowance this year was $157,- 
422.33, an increase of $3,044.82, in both years 
the allowance representing about 4 per cent of 
the gross earnings. The expenditures from the 
depreciation reserve this year were $78,338.01, 
an increase of $39,844.78, or more than double 
the expenditure last year. The company this 
year carries $22,883.40 to surplus and sinking 
fund, while last year the surplus was less than 
half that amount, or $10,927.15. The compara- 
tive report indicates that the company earned 
something over 10 per cent on the capital stock 
with the reconstruction and depreciation re- 
serve to come out.—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press, 
Sept. 19, 1915. 








School for Phone Girls 

Traverse City, Sept. 10.—A school of instruc- 
tion is being held here to-day by the Citizens 
Telephone Company, under the supervision of 
c. E. Smith, of Grand Rapids, traffic manager 
for the long-distance operators for the Cadillac, 
Manton and Traverse City districts.—Grand Rap- 
ids (Mich.) News, Sept. 10, 1911. 


Reduce the Directorate 

The Citizens Telephone Company stockhold- 
ers, at their annual meeting, authorized amend- 
ment of the articles of association making the 
directorate consist of twelve members and not 
filling the vacancy caused by the death of 
Judge W. J. Stuart, thus reducing the direc- 
torate by one member. Directors were _ re- 
elected and reports made for the year. Direc- 
tors are John B. Martin, R. D. Graham, Van 
A. Wallin, Charles F. Young, William J. Clark, 
Percival B. Garvey, Victor M. Tuthill, Gaius 
W. Perkins, Charles E. Tarte, Cyrus E. Perkins, 
all of Grand Rapids; Frank E. Church, of Lan- 
sing, and Willard K. Spencer, of Ionia, who 
were added to the board last year. 

The out-of-town directors complimented the 
company on its management and the showing 
made for the year. 

Directors will meet to-morrow night, when 
present officers probably will be re-elected and 
the vacant treasureship filled.—Grand Rapids 
{Mich.) News, Sept. 15, 1915. 





Would Increase Rate of Dividend 

A meeting of stockholders of the Valley Tele- 
phone Company has been called for September 
22, at which time a vote will be taken on the 
proposition of increasing the dividend on pre- 
ferred stock to 7 per cent. per annum. At 
present this stock pays 6 per cent. 

In a letter sent out to stockholders, President 
Trask states that few preferred stocks paying 
but six per cent dividends can be sold on the 
market at par now, owing to the fact that there 
ure plenty of better paying stocks to be had. 

He says that with the increased dividends 
the company will be able to sell stock more 
easily and provide necessary finances for its 
betterment, and that the earnings have far ex- 
ceeded the dividends on the preferred stock for 
several years past A vote of two-thirds of all 
of the stockholders is required to increase the 
dividend rate Bay City (Mich.) Times, Sept. 
16, 1915. 


Telephone Company Wins 

Ann Arbor. Mich., Sept. 18.—The case of the 
village of Dexter against the Michigan State 
Telephone Company to determine whether the 
company had a right to trim shade trees in 
the village, despite an order to the contrary, 
was dismissed by Justice Marcus Cook, of 
Dexter. 

The case had attracted wide attention be- 
eause of its bearing on the right of a public 
utility corporation to clear the right of way for 
its line. 

Justice Cook ruled that the company, being 
engaged in the transmission of long distance 
messages, might continue to do business, and 
if necessary trees might be trimmed to enable 





the business to go on. He intimated that if 
dissatisfaction existed the matter should be 
settled by an action for damage, but not by 
criminal action against employes.—Hillsdale 
(Mich.) News, Aug. 18, 1915. 


Young Re-elected President 

The directors of the Citizens Telephone Com- 
pany organized Thursday night by re-electing 
president Charles F. Young; vice-president, 
Robert D. Graham; secretary, A. E. Wells, and 
general manager, Charles E. Tarte. John D. 
Martin was elected treasurer to succeed Judge 
William J. Stuart, deceased. Mr. Young ac- 
cepted re-election to the presidency on the con- 
dition that he be permitted a wide latitude in 
the amount of time he should give the com- 
pany. During the last year under his adminis- 
tration the company has made marked progress. 
—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press, Sept. 17, 1915. 





MINNESOTA 
Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph Company 
The directors of the Tri-State Telephone and 
Telegraph Company have declared the forty- 
ninth quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent (six per cent per annum) on the out- 
standing preferred stock of the corporation. 
This dividend will be payable Sept. Ist, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Aug. 19th. The stock transfer books 
will be closed from Aug. 20th to Aug. $list, in- 
clusive.—Advertisement.—Minneapolis (Minn. ) 
Tribune, Aug. 25, 1915. 





Automatic Phones in Downtown Exchange 

Automatic telephone service for St. Paul was 
brought a step nearer today when the work 
of equipping the downtown exchange of the 
Tri-State Telephone Company, at Eighth and 
Cedar streets was started. 

Twenty tons of automatic equipment arrived 
in St. Paul to-day for the downtown exchange. 
According to G. W. Robinson, president Tri- 
State Company, it will take two or three weeks 
to install it all. As soon as that has been done 
automatic equipment will be put in the ex- 
change at Dale street and Hague avenue. 

“It will probably be 10 months before the 
company will be able to use the automatic tele- 
phones,” said Mr. Robinson. ‘‘After the equip- 
ment has been placed in each exchange, each 
telephone instrument in St. Paul will have to 
be exchanged for an automatic telephone. That 
will take a long time, of course.’’—St. Paul 
(Minn.) News, Aug. 25, 1915. 





Crosby Wants Second Telephone Exchange 

Crosby, Minn., Aug. 24.—The Crosby Com- 
mercial Club has appointed committees to in- 
vite the Tri-State Telephone Company to ex- 
tend its lines to Crosby. This company is 
ready to build into Brainerd.—Duluth (Minn.) 
News-Tribune, Aug. 25, 1915. 





Would Boost Telephone Rate 

The Northwestern Telephone Exchange Com- 
pany was ordered today by the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission to show cause why it 
should not raise its local rates in Austin. 

Complaint was made against the Northwest- 
ern rates by James Keenan, who told the com- 
mission he operated the Interstate Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, which he says has a 
local exchange in Austin. 

Mr. Keenan claims the Northwestern has put 
in rates that will not allow it to operate at a 
profit, and that he cannot meet the rates with 
profit to himself. 

The Northwestern company was ordered by 
the commission to answer its order in twenty 
days from to-day.—St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch, 
Sept. 13, 1915. 


MISSOURI 
Telephone Bonds Termed Worthless 
Two suits were filed in the Circuit Court yes- 
terday for amounts aggregating more than 
$50,000 against Breckinridge Jones, president 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, and 
other alleged organizers of the United States 
Independent Telephone Company, by persons 
who declare they have invested in bonds of 

the concern 

The plaintiffs are Mrs. Mary A. Richards, of 
Brooklyn N Y and David Master, Jr., of 
New York The defendants, besides Jones, are 
Julius S. Walsh, William G. Lackley, William 
J. Lemp, Jr Henry Nicolaus, Joseph J. Heim 
and the Mississippi Valley Trust Company and 
Mrs. Emilie Stock, executors of the estate of 
Philip Stock. 

It is stated that the United States Independent 
Telephone Company was organized under the 





laws of New Jersey, August 25, 1905, and was 
capitalized for $100,000, which was increased 

1,000,000 a month later It was given 

is stated, that the company proposed to 
conduct an independent telephor system in 
New York City It owned only franchise to 
conduct a burglar alarm system for a limited 
district n New York, it is asserted It is 
alleged that the bonds which are held by the 
plaintiffs are worthless 


VoLt. XIV, No. 4, 


Mrs tichards sues for $3,000 of bonds said 
to have been bought by her, and $28,000 
bought by her late husband, Edward J tich- 
ards, who willed his estate to her Master sues 
on an alleged investment of $28,000 Credits 
for $125 on each $1,000 are allowed in both 
suits. 

A. J. Goodbar, of the law firm of Goodbar 
& Tittman, who filed the suits, said the credits 
were because of settlements made with the 
plaintiffs in similar suits against the estate of 
Adolphus Busch, late brewer He said Mrs. 
Richards, Master and three other residents of 
New York sued the Busch estate about a year 
ago, and that settlements were made in all the 
suits for $125 each for the bonds, which were 
for $1,000 each. Suits by the other three par- 
ties will be filed in a day or two, making the 
total claims more than $100,000, the attorney 
said.—St. Louis (Mo,) Republic, Aug. 30, 1915. 





MONTANA 


Big Timber, Aug. 25.—Long distance connec- 
tions over the Bell telephone have been made 
in the Home telephone office in Big Timber. 
The Home company has purchased the Bell line 
plant in the city; poles are being removed into 
the alley from McLeod street and everything 
put in shape for good service by the Home 
company. Mr. R. Y. Williams, the manager, 
who has been a resident of the city and in 
active work for more than three years, is mak- 
ing every effort to arrange for quick and re- 
liable service when the new combination is 
straightened out.—Helena (Mont.) Record, Aug, 
25, 1915. 


NEBRASKA 

The Lincoln Telephone Company has ap- 
pealed from the decision of the state railway 
commission, according to Attorney General 
Reed, a non-existent body, in the Sterling tele- 
phone case. The Lincoln company will carry 
the case to the Supreme Court. The railway 
commission held that it had no authority to 
forbid the establishment of the “People’s Tele- 
phone Company” in the territory already served 
by the Lincoln company Lincoln (Neb.) News, 
Aug. 25, 1915 





Commissioners Are Active 

Utterly disregarding the opinion of the at- 
torney general that there is no railway com- 
mission at this time, Railway Commissioner H. 
T. Clarke, H. G. Taylor and Tom L Hall met 
yesterday and proceeded to transact business. 
The attorney general holds that there are no 
state railway commissioners in Nebraska, and 
that it is the duty of Governor Morehead to 
immediately appoint some of the same.—Lincoln 
(Neb.) Journal, Aug. 25, 1915. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Federal Telephone Files Mortgage 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Federal Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has filed a mortgage of 
$25,000,000. It operates an independent tele- 
phone system in Rochester, Buffalo and western 
New York.—Boston (Mass.) Christian Science 
Monitor, Aug. 23, 1915. 





NEW YORK. 
A Telephone Registration Bureau. 

The admirable telephone service we now enjoy 
in this and other cities would, in my opinion, 
be greatly improved by adding a “registration 
bureau”’ on the same lines as the familiar ‘“‘in- 
formation,” except that a charge would be 
made for its use by travelers and others wish- 
ing to record their temporary address and 
whereabouts. 

This convenience, at a nominal charge, would 
be of great use and most helpful in locating 
transients with whom it is desired to get into 
immediate communication. Merchants could 
rapidly find their salesmen, friends failing to 
meet at the railroad station or steamship pier 
would be brought together, and many other 
useful services performed for the business world 
by its aid.—New York (N. Y.) Times, Aug. 20, 
1915. 

HENRY GARDNER. 
Receiver for Telephone Company 

Trenton, Aug. 25.—Vice Chancellor 3ackes 
has appointed Robert Carson, of New Bruns- 
wick, as receiver for the Hudson and Middle- 
sex County Telegraph and Telephone Company. 
The appointment of Mr. Carson was the out- 
come of a petition filed by Benjamin L. Law- 
rence, of Elizabeth, who alleged that the com- 
pany which operates in Monmouth, Middlesex 
and Union counties was insolvent. The re- 
ceiver’s bond was fixed at $50,000 New York 
(N. Y.) Commercial, Aug. 26, 1915 

Bridge Phones Pay City Quite a Sum 
lled telephones at the 
; klyn bridge are a 
good investment is the assertion made to-day 
by Bridge Commissioner F. J. H. Kracke, fol- 


That the recently inst 
Manhattan end of the 
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lowing a period test f ninete¢ ays in which 
the city’s commission unted to $42 

Twelve coin slot telephone nachines have 
been placed at the termina and for nineteen 
days these were productive of a totai accumu 
lation of $217.60. So successful has proven the 


experiment that Commissioner Kracke is con 





templating the placing of similar booths in all 
the bridge terminals, and he believes that the 
commissions whi vill accrue to the bridge 
department will large enough to pay for the 


entire telephone system f the bridge depart- 


ment New York (N. Y.) Globe, Aug. 27, 1915. 


Makes Telephone System Connect 





When it comes to providing the peo} with 
telephone service, the Canadian Railway Con 
mission doesnt waste an entiment on tl 
telephone corporations It eems to take he 
general position that inconnected competing 
systems aré il inwarranteé nuisance and ex 
pense, and orde that the ynne t hall be 
made when one ¢ s m i Ir 
a judgment it ha just rendered i sets tl 
annual charge that sha be paid to the Be 


company by a m 
lependent compa! 
peting when it 

Bell systen and 
company and a Cor 
cannot arrive at 

when they connect 





the commission will d 
is “just and expedient.” 
The majority of the members of the Dominion 
ommission evidently ha ir! ed the cor 
ision that the telepl e companie 1 pub 
lic utilities ire organized to give the people 
he best service possible hat hey s ill do 
it wil n Rocl I : ¥ Democrat- 





4ll Barriers to Consolidation of Phones 
Removed 











Definit ictior ward tl s 
the ocal né the York §& te 
Company with the New York Tele 
ines meaning the inauguratior 
telephone service in Binghamto! 
New York Telephone Company, only a 
order of F. H sethel, president of 
York Telephone Company, to go ahead 
necessary legal proceedings to nake the con 





ation possible 


is announcemen is a rding a st 





i i | 
ment made to-day by H. C. Mandeville, of the 
firm of Herndeen & Ma ville of Elmira, at 
torneys for the receivers of the American Union 
Telephone Company, the ho f 





ding company ot 
the local York State Company 
Attorney Mandeville announced that all pre 


liminaries necessary to effect the onsolidation 
of the York State lines with the Bell lines had 
been completed and that the ictual consoli- 
dation now depends upon instructior from 


President Bethel to pros with a foreclosure 
sale under a blanket m re given by the 


York State Company and the American Union 
































Company as security for certain bonds issued 
by them 
Is Legal Formality 
Such sale vhich in reality o1 
formalit under the ge ra corporati 
Ss necessary in order that the New y 
phone Company, or Be System, car 
possession and full control of tl I 
erty of the York State Compar vhict 
s nes appliances and propert in Broome 
Chemung and Tioga count Bell Com 
pany cams nt I é of con 
pany son 7: r t ta i ma 
rity f th st < the A er iT Ur r 
Compan tl ) porati f the Yorl 
State syste 
The t t mortgag n t ir York 
state { mpany hor S fore g 7 el + 
time he re th } neg mp Wwe t int 
the hands of rece r because f fault ir 
the payment f nteres oT the bon which 
he nr rtgace 7 £ ! to ire Two vears 
ig when plans r made for the consolid 
n whicl . , hecor effecti notice 
f the ule o } r t Dr 
f Y k Sta I pert n the 
ré sure eins ' 
: shed and it was 
ed } i the I 1914 The sal« 
was def . 
} % r mplaint was 
v S Departme f Jus 
Pp é Pe } ur ? nsolida 
f t? 
i o 4 r elet I Compar 
th Ne y ephor ( 
State Board Favorable 
tl T ted S s t rities 
} n t t the 114 not 
‘ o tates wher P ~ 
r t} plan and wl 
munities in the states would 
ent f r he tw phone 
re r ned I va to btain 
+ tha the , y was br rhe 
ber ‘ r in Bir am- 
R ; ) ‘ ] 
} } g ) red } plan 
r ik t I Stat Publi 





is in operation in Buffal 
f Ohio, Michigan and the Pacific Cx 





; 


is not adverse to the proposed consolidations 
This leaves the holding of th foreclosure 
the only remaining obstacle in the 


bringing about the actual consolidation 


will be necessary t idvertise the 
sale six weeks before it can be held i 
will be two months before the actu 


establishing one telephone service syst 


begin 

At the foreclosure sale the New Yo 
phone Company probably will bid in 
State property and at once proceed in 


donment of the local York State exchangs 
in the New York " 


the placing of the 
phone exchanges 


‘ 101 





Automatic Telephone System Fights to Use 


City Conduits 





John ¢ S M Sha 
affiliated tl contre rf 
Acr tr wer Company, 
in control of the Publi Service Company 
inder way proceedings to ompel th 


public conduits for the Strowger Automatik 


The franchis¢ inder which the ris 


serted is the same as that under 


Long Acre Company successfully fought 


ist f the conduits of the Cons lated 


graph & Electrical Subway Company, 
the : 











I New York Edison Company 
phone company hopes to obtain use « 
duits of the Empire City 8 Vay 
which is controlled by tl Ne York 
mpany 

The Public Service Telephone Company 
capitalization of $10.000.006 stock hi 
mon and half preferred ind $25.000 ( 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds Its officers 
President, John M. Shaw, who is also 

f the Long Acre Company vice-pres 
bert J. Appell; treasurer Alexander Da 


secretary, John A. L. Camy 
magistrate directors, thx 








ence D. Simpson, George L. Graham, 


Sheehan and Russell H. Robbins 
5 H Wandell, who with §S 





Baldwin and Martin Littleton ippears 
company explained that the franchise 
which the company makes its claims 


granted in: May, 1887, to the American 
Manufacturing Company It conferred 
sion to construct and use wires, conduits 





con 


uctors for electric purpose in the 


Two years later the franchise was 
to the late William H. Kelly, a former 
magistrate, who left to Catholic institutions 
Cardinal Farley $300,000 Long Acre bonds 
bonds were supposed by Charles F. Murphy 


John O'Keefe, the executors, to be of 


he late Anthony N. Brady at par 


pound interest In 1909 the telephone 


but eventually they were sold to representatives 


ff the Long Acre Company were assigned 
Public Service Company, which was then 


porated in this state 
Last spring, Mr. Wandell said, the 


served a demand for use of conduits 
Brown, secretary and treasurer of th 
tity Subway Company offering $2,000 
year’s rental The demand was refus 


lamus proceedings are scheduled for 


before Justice Greenbaum in the S ipreme 


arly next month 
The Board of Estimate has declared 





hise void and the corporation counsel 

iS & party in the court proceedings 
Mr. Wandell said the company can 

stalling the system if it wins the suit 

e said, not only to install] the automati 
ere but to connect with independent 
ompanies ver the country The 





n Western Canada New York (N. ¥ 
pt. 1 191 


OHIO 


Prospect Telephone Company Asks Order 


Th Dan ¢ Tol . 
The Prospect Telephone (¢ mpany o 
day asked the state p 1 





phone Company xu rd gto ar Int 
News wire to the Star Receivers for 
mpany joined in the request The 
sion also was asked to authorize an ir 
) Ser ] ' 
The former company has 500 sut r 


bout ten Marion (O} 


Appraisal of Local Plant Is Now Complete 


The men who have been engaged 
in appraisal of the property of the Lima 
pho Compar finished t} } 
and parted rom the «< This 
rst s p in settling the ontré rs be 
mpar and the ouncil, and w I 
veight r reaching a suitable rate 
par harge its subscriber r 


mission which has indicatt 





be former! 





Chicago, many 


‘ 
to authorize it to purchase for $500 the 
Prospect property of the Central Un Tel 


The data which the appraisers took was sent 
to Columbus today. It will be immediately 
placed in the hands of clerks employed by the 
utilities commission and the total value of the 
material belonging to the company will be sum- 
marized From this valuation the commission 
will set a certain rate schedule to which they 
think the company will e justly entitled.— 
Lima (Ohio) News, Sept. 6, 1915 





Telephone Question Up Again 

Columbus, Ohio, September i Before the 
State Public Utilities Commission on Friday of 
this week, Judge Allen Andrews, of Hamiliton, 
will make an argument on behalf of the peti- 
tion of the Hamilton Home Telephone Company 
Che prayer of the petition is that the Hamilton 
Home Telephone Company, an independent con 
cern, may be attached to the Cincinnati and 
Suburban Bell Telephone Company He claims 
authority is vested in the commission to order a 
physical connection and exchange of service be 
tween the two companies The question in vari- 
ous forms has been raised before officials since 
the public utilities act was passed in 1911. Previ- 
us holdings have been unfavorable to the peti- 
tior Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer, Sept. 8, 1915 


Telephone Deal Proposed 
Columbus, Ohio, September 13 The Williams 
County Telephone Company, whose headquarters 
are at Bryan, today applied to the Utilities Com- 
mission for authority to purchase the plant of 
the Edon Home Telephone Company for $12,500 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer, Sept. 14, 1915 


Telephone Dividend Declared 
Directors of the Ohio State Telephone Com- 
pany yesterday authorized the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent on the company’s pre- 
ferred stock, payable Oct, 1 Columbus (Ohio) 
915 


New Telephone System Nears Completion 


Journal, Sept. 15, 1 


Work is proceeding on the rebuilding of the 
entire system of the Ohio State Telephone Com- 
pany in this city, preliminary to the installa- 
tion of automatic ‘phones The entire plant will 
be rebuilt from the ground up, including a new 
building and all wires and connections The 
magnitude of this task can be appreciated when 
it is known that a large force has been at work 
for several months The frame for the auto- 
matic switchboard is in position, but the board 
has not arrived 

The management hopes to have the work 
completed early in November Youngstown 
(Ohio) Telegraph, Sept. 17, 1915 


ILLINOIS 
Ohio State Telephone 

LX. & & The Ohio State Telephone Company 
s a combination of independent companies It 
was formed only last year with $5,206,000 of 
common stock, $4,974,000 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred, and $13,060,200 bonds, most of the 
bonds being issues of subsidiaries The first 
year of operation closed June 30 last. Gross 
revenue was $2,879,353; operating expenses and 
taxes $1,813,407 interest $486,759; preferred 
dividend, $291,407: surplus, $287,837. The sur- 
plus amounted to per cent on common stock, 











but no distribution was made The consolida- 
tion is new and its securities are not yet sea- 
soned Chicago (Ill.) Tribune, Sept. 22, 1915 


OREGON 


Interchange of Calls Between "Phone Lines Is 
Desire of League 

Salem Ore., Sept 11 Charging that the 
present service of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company and the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Company is inadequate and discrim- 
inatory, the Public Service League of Portland, 
through its attorney, ex-Governor West, today 
filed with the public service commission a com- 
plaint, asking that a physical connection be or- 
dered between the lines of the two companies 
so that calls orginating at stations of either 
line may be transferred to the other 
Connections between the switch boards of the 
two companies now exist in Portland hotels, it 
but the companies have failed to ex- 
tend this interchange of service to any other 
ass of users, and this constitutes a discrimi- 
nation Approximately 40,000 stations form a 
part of the plant of the Pacific company in Port 
land and the Home company has about 14,000 
tations, it is asserted Of this number approx!i- 
ately 8,000 stations are allegetl to be dupli- 
tes, and it is further alleged that there are 
32,000 of the stations that can only be 
reached over the Pacific company’s lines, and 

) ) stations that can be reached only 
over the Home Company's line Failure of the 
companies to provide an interchange of service 
not only makes their service inadequate and dis- 











criminator but the system of rates unreason- 
able, it is alleged Portiand (Ore.) Telegraph, 
Sept ] 191 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Telephone Girl Remains at Board During Fire 

The bravery of a young girl employed as a 
telephone operator at the mill of the Philadel- 
phia Paper Manufacturing Company, River road, 
near Nixon street, probably saved the structure 
from total destruction by fire. 

When flames were seen in a pile of papers 
the employes fled to the street, but the operator 
remained at her post, despite dense clouds of 
smoke. She summoned fire engines in time to 
prevent serious damage. She refused to give 
the police her name.—Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Ledger, Aug. 27, 1915. 





Operators’ School Being Held in Butler Today 
W. H. Hay, service engineer of the Western 
Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, is holding an operators’ school in Butler 
for employes of the People’s Telephone Com- 
pany and adjacent employes. 
Three sessions were held on Thursday with 
an attendance of eighty operators from Butler, 


Slippery Rock, tenfrew, Parker, Eau Claire, 
North Washington, Chicora, Bruin, Mars, Evans 
City and Zelienople Three sessions will be 


held today, when a greater number of operators 
are expected 

The object of this s hool is to standardize 
the operating of all independent companies, 
especially in the long distance division. Mr. 
Hay is a very able instructor, having spent a 
great deal of time in studying this subject from 
every viewpoint.—Beaver (Pa.) Times, Sept. 10, 
1915 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Webster 

Webster, Aug. 19 Special—The board of rail- 
road commissioners has granted an increase in 
telephone rates after spending the past eight 
months in investigations The increase amounts 
to 25 cents per month on all residence and 
business.telephones, and an additional 25 cents 
per month for desk "phones. Aberdeen (S. D.) 
American, Aug. 20, 1915. 


TENNESSEE 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of State R. R. Sneed has issued the 
following charters 
Speedwell Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Claiborne county; capital, $1,000; incorporators: 
William Russell, William Ausmus, A. G. Beeler, 
D. Alexander and W. L Sharp.—Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner, Sept. 8, 1915 





Telephone Company Starts 

Oakland, Tenn., Sept. 15.—The Oakland Tele- 
phone Company, Inc., with $1,000 capital, has 
begun business here. They will operate a local 
telephone exchange in connection with the long 
distance service This company is owned and 
controlled by local people and its officers are 
the following well known gentlemen. T. M. 
Ross, president; P. D. Henry, secretary and 
treasurer The following constitute the board 
of directors: T. M. Ross, P. D. Henry, Julian 
Tharp, A. A. Smith, Dr. E. P. Hopper. 

This exchange will have direct free service 
with the exchanges at Macon and Williston and 
will cover about half the area of Fayette county. 

Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal, Sept. 16, 
1915 


TEXAS 
Advanced Ideas of Efficiency 

Large employers of labor throughout the 
country are rapidly accepting and putting into 
practical use advanced ideas in the handling 
and care of employes According to Dr. Martin 
E. Taber, medical director of the Southwestern 
Telephone Company, a healthy, satisfied em- 
ploye, whether it be in a factory, shop or office, 
is a valuable asset and that managers of large 
industrial concerns, while slow in coming to a 
realization of this fact, are now making haste 
in their preparation to take the profits to be 
derived from improved working conditions. 

Dr. Taber returned yesterday from a tour of 
inspection of Pacific Coast cities and Chicago 
and St. Louis. In various cities visited he made 
a study of methods and results of welfare work 
in large industrial institutions and paid special 
attention to the medical departments of these 
concerns. Yesterday he stated that he was 
more firmly convinced than ever that employers 
are finding that every dollar spent in providing 
for the safety, convenience, health and pleasure 
of the employed is a dollar invested. “I do 
not mean to convey the idea that profit is the 
sole motive of employers,” said Dr. Taber, “for 
it is true that many men who have charge of 
large numbers of workers are doing all in their 
power to improve working conditions from 
purely a humanitarian standpoint, but in so do- 
ing they have cast their bread upon the waters, 
for they have found greater efficiency, individu- 
ally and collectively, among their workers. 


“The welfare work goes farther than giving 
medical attention and advice Workers are in- 
structed by means of lecturers, moving pic- 
tures and by demonstrations on matters of sani- 
tation and care of health By co-operating with 
the health departments many epidemics are 
broken up and undoubtedly many are prevented. 

“To add to the pleasure of workers, gymna- 
siums are equipped for both men and women; 
tennis courts and play grounds established 
whenever possible, and by co-operation of em 
ployes each individual develops an interest in 
his fellow-workers and becomes more loyal to 
the institution which employs him This is not 
a theory. It is being demonstrated in every 
large city by the Bell telephone people and by 
other large industrial concerns. I presume the 
Chicago Gas Company has carried the idea far- 
ther than any other institution in the country 
and greatly to its advantage I am looking 
forward to the time when the movement will 
meet with more favor in our small ; 
Dallas (Tex.) Sept. 14, 1915 


r cities.’ 





VIRGINIA 
Central Mutual Telephone Company, Inc., Ma- 
nasses, Va. Maximum, $5,000; minimum, $500; 
par value, $10. 3uild and operate a telephone 


line William M. Wheeler, president; Abraham 
Conner, secretary and treasurer, both of Ma- 
nasses, Va Richmond (Va.) Virginian, Sept. 16, 
1915 





Telephone System Brings $310 





Fredericksburg, Va., Sept. 16 The Orange & 
Fredericksburg Telephone Company, sold at 
auction in Orange, was purchased by R. L 
Biscoe, of Fredericksburg, for $310 The line 


covers eighty miles of territory, has seventy-five 
*phones in operation and extends from Frede- 
ricksburg to Orange along the track of Potomac 
Fredericksburg & Piedmont Railroad, and from 
Orange to Locust Grove and Raccoon Ford in 
Orange.—Richmond (Va.) Dispatch, Sept 17, 
1915 


WASHINGTON 
Order Refund of Telephone Deposits 


e 


Olympia, Aug. 21.—Approximately $100,000, 
representing annual deposits required of sub- 
scribers by telephone companies operating in 
Washington, will have to be refunded as a result 
of an order of the state public service commis- 


sion The order requires that all deposits re- 
ceived from subscribers be returned and 6rders 
that the $5 deposit be discontinued In its 


stead, however, the order permits telephone 
companies to collect rentals for ’phones 10 days 
after becoming due, in default of which the 
service may be discontinued Two months’ 
rental may be collected in advance, further- 
more. 

Order Is Most Sweeping 

The order is one of the most far-reaching 
ever promulgated by the public service commis 
sion affecting telephone companies, inasmuch as 
there have never been any provisions relating 
to collections in advance The firat rule, which 
prohibits the exaction of the $£ deposit, reads 
as follows: 

“No cash deposit or other security for in- 
stallation of instruments, for the payment of 
accounts for local exchange service or long 
distance service between points within the stats 
or for any other purpose, shall be required of 
any telephone subscriber by any telephone com- 
pany (other than a city or town) owning, oper- 
ating or managing any telephone line or part of 
telephone line used in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of affording telephonic communication for 
hire within the state Provided that deposit 
may be required for any local or long distance 
call originating at a pay station.” 


Allows 10 Days to Pay. 


Rule No. 2, which relates to collections in 
advance, reads as follows 

“The company may disconnect any telephone, 
private exchange, or other instrument, device or 
apparatus of any subscriber and discontinue 
such subscriber's service on, or after the ex- 
piration of 10 days from the date on which 
any account for local exchange service or long 
distance service becomes due and payable (in 


advance or otherwise), when any such account 
remains unpaid after the expiration of 10 days 
from such date Any telephone company may 


exact from any subscriber two months’ rental 
in advance at the time of ordering service, such 
charge in no case to exceed $5 

“If the service charge ordered shall exceed 
$5 per month, the patrons shall pay from month 
to month in advance. If the service charge 
shall not exceed $5 the portion not absorbed in 
the first month’s rental shall be applied on the 
succeeding month's rental and the patron shall 
thereafter pay from month to month in ad- 
vance. No advance payment shall be exacted 
from the patron of the company on account of 
change of residence or telephone.’ 





VoL. XIV, No. 4, 


PrP. T. & T. Co. Must Refund $78,000, 


There are 159 telephone companies operating 
in the state, and of these 12 require deposits 
from their patrons These deposits have been 


drawing interest at 8 per cent, and have been 
forfeited by the subscriber if the phones are 
removed within one year The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has on hand approxi- 
mately $58,000, representing deposits secured 


from its patrons in the state The order in 
addition to finally adopting the foregoing rules, 
requires all telephone companies to refund de- 
posits heretofore made within 20 lays from 
the date the order becomes effective -Spokane 


(Wash.), Review Aug. 28, 1915 


New Rural Telephone Line 





Des Moines, Aug 25 Incorporation papers 
have been filed for the Des Moines Rural Tele- 
phone Company capitalized at $5,000 The 
county commissioners have been asked for a 
franchise to erect poles between Des Moines 
and the Pierce county line Within two weeks 


lines will be run to Woodmont and Redondo 
and rural lines about Des Moines extended. 
Trustees of the company are W. D. McGee, Fred 
Russell, J. A. Rawls, F. W Logan and J. C., 
Elsey Tacoma (Wash.), Ledger, Aug. 26, 1915. 


Begs Relief From Telephone Troubles 


Olympia, Sept 9 (Special.)—Mayor Israel 
Katz of Port Townsend has filed a complaint 
with the public service commission asking for 
physical connection between separate telephone 
companies doing business in Port Townsend. At 
the present time he says that subscribers of one 
company cannot communicate with subscribers 
of another line without being subscribers to 
both The concerns are the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, Northwestern Long Dis- 
tance Company and the Citizens’ Independent 
Telephone Company Tacoma (Wash.), Ledger, 
Sept 10, 1915 


Salzer Telephone Company Formed 





Centralia, Sept. 12 (Special. ) Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed ith the Lewis 
county auditor by the Salzer Valley Telephone 
Company The incorporators are J. W. Harvey, 
J. C. Lammers, G. W. Bilail Abe Crabbs and 
George sJaschlin The chief place of business 
of the company is at the Salzer Valley scl 
house, east of this city Tacoma (Wash.), Led- 


ger, Sept. 13, 1915 
Sues His Partner to Collect Money 

An echo of the sale of the Home telephone 
interests of this section to the Bell interests was 
heard in the superior court today, where F. W. 
Buff has brought suit against John H. Davis 
to recover $3,287 on a telephone stock deal 

They entered a contract to buy a quantity 
of the stock of local companies, Buffs says in 
his complaint. 

They sold a part of this stock to the Cor- 
poration Securities and Investment Company of 








Denver, he says. He declares that he believes 
Davies has sold a part of the balance, but that 
he refuses to give an accounting Spokane 


(Wash.), Chronicle, Sept. 15, 1915 


WISCONSIN 
Rate Commission Allows Telephone Trust Free 
Hand to Hold Up People 

For six years no action to relieve the people 
of Milwaukee and Wisconsin from the exactions 
of the telephone monopoly has been taken by 
the Wisconsin railroad commission 

The complete failure of ‘‘regulation’’ of public 
utility companies in Wisconsin is shown by the 
record in this case The Wisconsin railroad 
commission, Aug. 8, 1909, declared in its ruling 
in the ‘“‘Marinette case’’ that the items of 4% 
per cent paid annually to the American Tele- 
graph Company by the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company is ‘‘too high.” Since that time pay- 
ments of approximately $178,000 annually, 
amounting altogether to more than $1,000,000, 
have been made for this single item this 
amount being contributed by telephone users in 
Wisconsin. Milwaukee’s share of this extortion 
is $66,000 annually.—Milwaukee (Wis.), Leader, 
Sept. 11, 1915. 


Depreciation Rate Is Too High Is Contended 
by Schoetz 


Max Schoetz, assistant city attorney, who is 
representing the city in the telephone case be- 
fore the Wisconsin railroad commission, has 
gathered statistical data from other cities and 
states He said that in other parts of the 
country telephone companies are allowed from 
4 to 6% per cent for depreciation. He charges 
that the rate of 8 per cent in Wisconsin is too 
high. He said that in five years the Wisconsin 
Telephone Company has laid away a deprecia- 
tion fund of $1,308,000.—Milwaukee (Wis.), 
News, Sept. 13, 1915 
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Of Interest to the Trade 


What the Telephone and Accessory Manufacturers Are Doing to Advance the Art 


cToOBER, 1915. 








Kellogg at the Indiana Convention 
“One of the best state convention sales records we 
have ever had,” said B. H. Blake, of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company, at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, at the close of the state conven- 
tion last [Thursday evening. 
Those in charge of the Kellogg display, “At the 


sign of the Desk Stand,” were A. J. Carter, general 
sales manager; the two state representatives, B. H. 


the peg count meters, showed that the board had been 
busy every minute. This board, as originally placed 
on the market, and now installed in over thirty ex- 
changes by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 
pany, is, the manufacturer claims, real efficiency in 
modern switchboard operation. The instantaneous 
recall was clearly explained in this demonstration, as 
well as the automatic peg count and secret service, and 
the many other time and money saving features. 

\ complete line of telephone equipment, both 

















General View of the Kellogg Exhibit at the Indianapolis Convention 


Blake and John A. Campbell; C. D. Boyd, sales en- 
gineer, and Edward I. Pratt, who attended to the ad- 
vertising features. In the center of the room was a 
large common battery section, which was made up 
especially to facilitate demonstrations of the Kellogg 
instantaneous recall switchboard, under convention 
room conditions. At the close of the two-day meeting, 


magneto and common battery was shown; while one of 
the centers of attraction, as at the last year’s meetings, 
was the very complete set of Kellogg apparatus parts 
mounted on upright folding panels. This exhibit was 
probably the most complete collection of telephone 
apparatus parts ever assembled for display. These panels 
showed not only the completed separate pieces, but in- 








eet ved 
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teresting special productions, illustrating, for instance, 
how the desk stand lugs and the transmitter backs and 
fronts and many other parts are produced from the 
flat metal. Lamp building was also shown, while 
relays, coils, condensers, generators and many other 








Demonstrating the Kellogg Magnet Board. 


well known telephone equipment pieces were in dii 
terent stages of construction. 

A novelty in convention exhibits that created great 
interest was an advertising lantern slide projection 
which enabled the company to show customers and 
visitors just how the Kellogg slides appear on the 
screen. These slides of the Kellogg Company are hav- 
ing very wide distribution, for use by the operating 
companies in picture theaters. 

Different series were shown featuring toll! service 
value, extension set economy, intercommunicating and 
p. b. x. advantages, and slides of general subscriber- 
getting, or educational value. The company will send 
illustrated circulars of these slides on request. 

This screen was also used to illustrate the Kellogg 
magneto and private branch exchange switchboards. 





B. H. Blake and R. V. Laird Inspecting K 19 Board 


Another series presented views of the great new 
factory and production processes in enamel wire, 
switchboard assembling, etc. 

Another feature of the Kellogg Indianapolis ex- 


hibit was the striking series of folders distributed. One 
of these, perhaps the most unique piece of telephone 
literature ever produced, was an actual size reproduc- 
tion of a telephone receiver, accurate in shape and 
appearance, that, on opening, proved to be an illus- 
trated booklet describing Kellogg Bakelite insulating 
products. 

This new and wonderful line, which we hope to 
illustrate and describe on these pages at a later date, 
includes not only regular receiver shells, but cases for 
operators’ receivers, transmitter mouthpieces, and 
many other parts for telephone apparatus insulaticn. 








Studying the Kellogg Ke She 
Then there was given out an unusual bulletin de- 
scribing the Kellogg No. 97 desk stand and equipment. 
An attractive cover with beautiful color reproduction 
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rn Slide Used for idvertising 


of this telephone in colors, front and rear views, make 
this piece of literature sure to be opened and read. 

A new booklet on the famous Kellogg reverse 
type transmitter was also distributed. 


Ogden, Logan and Idaho Railway Telephones 

The Ogden, Logan and Idaho Railway Company 
is going to modernize its train dispatching. An order 
has been placed with the Western Electric Company 
for one complete train dispatching system, including 
30 way station equipments, dispatcher’s outfit and at- 
tendant telephone sets and material. The railroad 
company feels that the new system will solve their 
dispatching problems and serve to increase their trans- 
portation facilities. 
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Fargo Grounding Devices 

A ground device which was recently placed on the 
market embodies the valuable feature that the ground 
wire is always carried down to damp earth, insuring 
a positive contact. A test is made first to locate per- 
manent damp earth and then the grounds are made to 
the proper length. Another feature of this grounding 
device is the ease with which it is disconnected from 
the ground for testing purpose. An accompanying 
illustration shows the grounding device connected for 
service and open for tests. 

In this device no bolts or set screws are used, 
eliminating any chance of their being out of commis 
sion when there is an overload to be carried oft from 














the lightning arrester. Connection is effected by com- 
pression which is sufficient to force the wires into each 
other, forming a cold weld. This feature has increased 
the carrying capacity of the connection, it is said, until 
it is several times greater than that of the conductor. 
It is stated that with the use of this connection as high 
as 30 per cent of the current has been saved. These 
connections have stood strain tests up to 40,000 pounds 
per square inch before the grip was broken. 


The manufacturer of this grounding device, the 


Fargo Manufacturing Company, of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., has also developed grounding plates embodying 
the same feature of a positive contact to permanent 
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damp earth. The joint between the ground wire and 
the connection device is of the conical compression 
principle, which was described in a recent issue of this 
publication. 

These connection devices are made in several sizes 
of conductor and pipe to meet any conditions. The 
‘A” connection is particularly desirable where periodic 
testing of grounds is necessary. A modified form, 
type “B,” employs the twisted double wire compres- 
sion principle. Both types eliminate the use of bolts 
and set screws. 

One of the new features brought out in this 
grounding device is the eliminating of the loose con- 
tacts or loose parts, which make the poor grounds. The 
compression principle has just the right amount of 
compression to form a cold weld, which is the im- 
portant feature of a ground, and which has been over- 
looked in the past. Every part is locked with a spring, 
so the alternating current has no effect on the joints 
or contacts. 


A New Patent Climber 

Much trouble has in the past been experienced by 
linemen in that the gaffs of their climbers either break 
out at the point they were welded onto the shank, or 
that the rivets used to hold the gaffs on work loose 
in time, causing a certain feeling of insecurity if not 
of danger. 

The Oshkosh Manufacturing Company has de- 
vised and patented a method of manufacturing Roberts 
patent climbers, whereby the entire climber is made 
of one piece of steel. The gaff is one and the same 
piece of steel as the shank, and never leaves the shank 





Roberts Climber 


during manufacture. The steel used is genuine cru- 
cible, and each climber is subjected to some 250 blows 
of a hammer during manufacture, thereby working out 
every defect, such as sand holes or carbon spots. The 
finished climber is subjected to tests of five times the 
ordinary strain it will ever be put to before it leaves 
the factory. 

The company guarantees every climber not only 
against the usual defects, but more important than all, 
that the gaff will never break out. That’s a pretty 
strong guarantee, but several years’ experience 
manufacturing these climbers has proven beyond a 
doubt that the company is entirely safe in making this 
guarantee. 

As an added feature, these climbers are equipped 
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with a ring on the outer end and fitted with straps that 
eliminate the old half turn across the instep, the straps 
lying flat. This permits of tighter straps, which not 
only replaces with a feeling of confidence the old un- 
comfortable and insecure feeling, but makes for much 
speedier and surer work on the part of the lineman. 

These climbers cost no more than any other high- 
grade climber, and are handled by all jobbers, and in- 
formation can be had from them or direct from the 
company. 


For the Manager in Doubt 


Although the days of large multiple generator call 
switchboards have long passed, considerable numbers 
of this type of board ranging from three to six posi- 
tions have been installed up to a comparatively recent 
date. At present the general sentiment among oper- 
ating men favors common battery operation for new 
offices of sufficient size to immediately demand a mul 
tiple system. Ina large number of offices serving from 
three hundred to five hundred lines, however, a very 
small percentage of the calls would require being 
answered in the multiple, if installed, and the expendi- 
ture necessary for a common battery multiple board 
seems hardly warranted. Boards of the transfer type, 
on the other hand, offer increasing operating difficulties 
as the system is extended. The Stromberg-Carlson 
lelephone Manufacturing Company has recently de- 
veloped a design of generator call switchboard for us¢« 
in offices of this size, which it believes will appeal to 
the live manager, both from an operating and financial 
standpoint. 

The sections are of the unit type, each having a 
capacity of two hundred self-restoring drops, double 
drop supervision and a transfer space. The first position 
is used only for toll and rural lines, and connection can 
be made with over one-half of the regular subscribers’ 
lines without resorting to transfer circuits. Transfers, 
moreover, are not required for inter-connecting as high 
as four hundred regular lines. The prime factor in 
the design of this style of section has been to bring 
the maximum number of drops within reach of each 
operator in order to decrease the percentage of trunked 
calls. This has been partly accomplished by omitting 
the usual woodwork between the front equipment of 
adjacent positions, and so constructing the unit sec- 
tions as to prevent a continuous face. The elimination 
of the wooden stiles is also said to have a beneficial 
effect on the service by removing what many oper- 
ators regard as the specific limit beyond which they 
are not expected to answer calls. 

When so ordered, this type of cabinet may be sup- 
plied with a slightly modified jack frame arranged for 
mounting future multiple jacks above the line signals, 
but equipped with transfer circuits for present use 
between the extreme positions. At a time demanded 
by the rising percentage of trunked calls, the whole 
board may then be easily converted to a magneto 
multiple. The cost incident to multiple conversion is 
accordingly borne only when actually required, and 
without discarding any apparatus other than the trans- 
fer jacks and plugs. 

Information concerning the various types of 
switchboards suitable for offices of this size will be 
gladly furnished upon application to the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, Roches- 
ter, New York. 
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Telephone Equipment for Churches 


A new type of telephone apparatus, known as 
“church telephone equipment,’ has made its appear- 
ance on the market. It will be most useful in churches, 
lecture halls, and theaters where the acoustic proper- 
ties are poor, or where there is among the audience 
men and women whose hearing is not normal. 

The equipment, which has been developed by the 
Western Electric Company, consists of a special tele- 
phone transmitter for mounting on the pulpit or plat- 
form, and receivers to be used by those in the audience 
requiring them. The transmitter consists of three spe- 
cial microphone transmitter units in an ebony finished 
case. The receiver is the ordinary watch case type, 
with a lorgnette handle, provided with a special slid- 
ing extension to vary its length from four to seven 
inches. This receiver is convenient to use; it may be 
held to the ear for any length of time without fatigue. 

Each receiver is provided with a cord and plug. 
\ jack, which is connected to the line leading to the 
transmitter, is placed in the pews. When the plug 
attached to the receiver is inserted in the jack the user 
is in a position to listen via telephone to everything 
that transpires on the pulpit or stage, no matter where 
he or she may be sitting. 

Although the apparatus has been designated 
“church telephone equipment,” it can be used equally 
well in theater or lecture hall. ‘There is no doubt that 
the system will prove a boon to the church-goer whose 
hearing is defective or whose pew is in a far corner of 
an edifice with poor acoustic properties. 


Railroads Increase Dispatching Facilities 


The Illinois Central and Atlanta and West Point 
Railroads are planning to add additional equipment to 
their train dispatching facilities. The plans of the 
Illinois Central call for ten complete stations which 
will be cut in, in addition to the fifty which they have 
had in service since January. 

The plans of the Atlanta and West Point Railroad 
call for 13 complete stations, which will be added to 
the 30 the company has had in operation since early 
fall. The equipment in both cases will be furnished 
by the Western Electric Company. 


New Portland Quarters for Western Electric 


Expansive business growth has caused the West- 
ern Electric Company to give up its old quarters at 
Portland, Oregon. Since 1910 the company has been 
located on Fifth street, but has now moved into a new 
two-story brick and concrete building which has been 
made ready for them at East Ash and Union stréets. 
The building, with efficiently designed shipping, re- 
ceiving and warehousing facilities, is one of the most 
modern of its kind in the Northwest. It has been 
planned to facilitate the quick handling of large stocks, 
which will insure first-class service. 





Weston’s New Line 


The Weston Electrical Instrument Company is bring- 
ing out a new line of alternating current instruments, 
whose perfection is announced as a distinct advance in 
the science of electrical measurement. These instruments 
will be described and illustrated in November TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER. 
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Brevities of the Business 
The Activities of the Whole Telephone Field Told in Short Paragraphs 


il NOTES 


A. E. Huntley, manager of the Michigan State Telephon: 
Company exchanges in St. Joseph and Benton Harbor for th 


past four years, has been made district manager of the Petoskey 
district. 

W. R. Johnson has resigned his position as district commer 
cial manager of the Lincoln Telephone Company at Hastings and 
the South Platte section Nebraska 

Bernard Hull, who has acted in the capacity of collector f 


the Wisconsin Telephone Company at Ashland, has been made 
local commercial agent 

After a lingering illness, Charles Vaughn died at his home 
in Wisdom, Montana. Mr. Vaughn was prominently identified 
with telephone interests on the Pacific Coast, but late years has 
been manager of the Southern Montana Telephone Company at 


Wisdom 


P. T. Mitchell of Charlotte has accepted the position of 
manager for the Michigan State Telephone Company at Eato1 
Rapids, succeeding H. L. Norton, resigned 

W. H. Dean, traffic supervisor of Harrisburg for the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania has been transferred to 


Philadelphia and will become division supervisor. C. P. Williams, 


trafic supervisor of the Scranton district, succeeds Mr. Dean. 
C. J. Queer »f Columbus, is the new general manager of thx 


phone Company at kron, successor to the 
Akron Peoples Telephone Company 

W. H. Swinda has resigned his position as president of the 
Elnora Co-operative Telephone Company at Elnora, Indiana, and 
Dan Courtney was elected to fill the vacancy. 

H. A. White, who has been district traffic chief of the Pacific 
States Telephone & Telegraph Company in Fresno, California, 
during the last three years, has been promoted to fill a similar 
position in Oakland. Mr. Sherman will succeed Mr. White. 

George K. Blakely, district manager of the Northwestern 
Telephone Company in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, has resigned 
and will be associated with the Fish Bake Oven Manufacturing 
Company of Walworth, Wisconsin, with headquarters in Chicago 
Mr. Blakely has been district manager for six years and fifteen 
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vears e service of the company He will be succeeded by 
Thomas Phalen of Wilmar, Minnesota 

For ten vears manager of the Jackson exchange of the Mich- 
igan State Telephone Company, Walter L. Stevens has been made 
the successor of A. E. Huntley, managing St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor 

H. W. Linaburry, plant chief for the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany at Rock Island, Illinois, departed for South America in the 


interests of his company. Mr. Linaburry expects to be absent a 
number of years 


VOTES FROM THE FIELD 
ARKANSAS, 


The Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone Company of 
Bentonville recently paid to City Treasurer Elliott R. Serry 
$136.25, the annual tax of twenty-five cents on each telephone pole 
in the city limits 


FLORIDA 


The lines of the Sorrento Telephone Company of Sorrento 
are being thoroughly overhauled. Longer poles are being put up, 
and a new central will be installed. Eventually the double wire 
system will be put in, and various other improvements will be 
added 

IDAHO. 


_The Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Company is 
busily engaged removing the telephone poles from Shoshone 
street, Twin Falls, and resetting them in the alleys. 


ILLINOIS. 


What will be one of the largest telephone exchanges in the 
world is now being completed by the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany at 6041 Kenwood avenue, Chicago. It will take the place 
of the present Hyde Park exchange at 5723 Dorchester avenue. 
The original equipment will be adequate to serve more than 
25,000 telephones. 

August 30 the Chicago Telephone Company paid the city 


$236,630, representing three per cent of gross earnings for six 
months ending June 30 

Olivet Telephone Company, Olivet; capital $1,000, Incorpor- 
ators, H. S. Hester, W. W. Cannon, Daisy Hester 

Subject to the approval and consent of the public utilities 
commission, the Clayton Exchange and Siloam Springs Telephone 


Companies, competing companies in Clayton, will merge. The 
Clayton exchange, the larger of the two, will purchase the hold- 
ings of the Siloam company. The companies will become one as 


soon as the proper action is taken by the public utilities com- 
mission 

Stock of the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company has 
advanced 25 points in the last month to 350. Reports current are 
that the concern has large and remunerative war contracts 


IOWA, 


At the annual meeting of the Interstate Telephone Company, 
of Dubuque, held at the Wales hotel September 8, all the old 
officers were re-elected, as follows George Kriebs, president, 
Elkport; George Denkhoff, secretary, Dyersville; C. M. Laxson, 
treasurer, Earlville, and G. W. Flaming, Edgewood; J. M. Dunn, 
Earlville, and Archie Frater, Dubuque, directors 

The Bell Telephone Company has started the building of a 
new line between Ida Grove and Lake View 

H. B. Shumacher, president, of Toledo, J. M. Plaister, secre- 
tary, of Ft. Dodge, and Charles E. Deering, of Des Moines, mem- 
ber of executive committee, held a meeting in Rockwell City with 
P. C. Holdoegel, member of the executive committee, to plan for 
a series of operating schools to be held in different parts of the 
state. These men are the officers of the Independent Telephone 
Association of the state 

A new telephone exchange costing $1,700 will be erected at 
Coin 
The central plant of the Bell Telephone Company, at the 
corner of south Main street and First avenue, Council Bluffs, 
was damaged by fire of incendiary origin 


KANSAS 


W. F. Sloan, of the telephone engineering firm of Sloan, 
Huddell, Fuerstell & Freeman, of Madison, Wisconsin, will spend 
two months at Leavenworth taking a physical valuation of the 
People’s Home Telephone system, according to L. R. Parker, of 
Aurora, Ill, controlling director of the company. 

The Kansas Telephone Company is installing new switch 
boards in their exchange on west Third street, Ottawa. 


MICHIGAN 


The Citizens’ telephone exchange at Cadillac was destroyed 
by fire September 6. 

Work has been started by the Michigan State Telephone 
Company to install an exchange at Bark river to serve the resi- 
dents of the village and the farmers of a wide surrounding 
territory. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan Independent Telephone 
and Traffic Association was held in the office of the company in 
the Shepard building, Grand Rapids. The company is the clear- 
ing house for the independent long-distance business in Michigan, 
Ohio and Indiana. The meeting was attended by J. C. Bousch, 
of Columbus, general manager for the company in Ohio. The 
following officers were elected: President, C. E. Tarte, Grand 
Rapids; vice-president, W. J. Melchers, Owosso; secretary-treas- 
urer, F. V. Newman, Grand Rapids; new directors, George L. 
Hall, Dowagiac, and J. H. McMillan, Bay City. 

Much progress is being made in the work of removing the 
telephone poles from Lansing’s streets. 

Michigan State Telephone Company, usual $150 per share 
on preferred, payable Sept. 30 to stock of record Sept. 18. 

Appraisal and investigation of the financial arrangements of 
the Detroit properties of the Michigan State Telephone Com- 
pany will take about five months, according to a rough estimate 
made by Edward P. Burch, engineer in charge. 

Approximately $10,000 will be spent by the Michigan State 
Telephone Company on its lines between Turner, Emery Junc- 
tion and Tawas City. A copper circuit and a phantom circuit 
will be provided between Turner and East Tawas. Nine miles 
of existing line between Emery Junction and Tawas City will be 
re-routed. The work will be started in the near future. 
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The directors of the Citizens’ Telephone Company, of Grand 
_ oe organized September 16 by re-electing president Charles 

Young; vice-president, Robert D. Graham; secretary, A. E. 
Wells and general manager, Charles E. Tarte. John D. Martin 
was elected treasurer to succeed Judge William J. Stuart, de- 
ceased. 

The Michigan State Telephone Company’s exchanges at 
Coloma and Watervliet will be improved. 


MINNESOTA. 


Automatic telephone service for St. Paul was brought a step 
nearer when the work of equipping the downtown exchange of 
the Tri-State Telephone Company, at Eighth and Cedar streets, 
was started. 

By permission of the state railroad and warehouse commis- 
sion the Northwestern Telephone Company will give Brainerd a 
new rate for phone service, effective September 1. The new 
schedule will place Brainerd on about the same rate basis as has 
been operative in Little Falls for some time past. 


MISSOURI. 


Work has been started on the Tarkio Bell telephone plant. 
which is to be rebuilt. New exchange boards will be installed 
and the entire system rewired. The work will cost about $20,000. 


MONTANA. 


A new telephone in Meagher and Musselshell counties is pro- 
posed by the Central Montana Telephone Company, who have 
filed articles of incorporation. The line is to run from Hedge- 
ville, in Meagher county, to Ryegate, in Musselshell county, and 
the company proposes also to build branch lines as needed, ter- 
minating in Winnecock and other towns. The capital stock is 
$25,000, all of which is subscribed, Alfred Bouchard, of Ber- 
clair, holding $24,750, and the balance is held by F. S. Platt, of 
Iren, and W. E, Jones, of Harlowtown. 

Brady is to have a complete telephone exchange. The plant 
will be installed during the next month. 

A new telephone line has been installed on the Beartooth 
national forest. 

NEW YORK. 

The New York Telephone Company is said to be buyer of 
the five old dwellings at 208 to 216 East Seventy-ninth street, 
New York, reported sold for various owners a short time ago 
by the Ruland & Whiting Company. These properties were taken 
for the purpose of the erection of a new central office to relieve 
the pressure of business now being done by the Columbus, River- 
side, Schuyler, Murray Hill and Bryant Central offices. The 
site, which measures 100x102 feet, is to be improved immediately 
with a typical telephone building, plans for which are now being 
prepared by McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


A crew of men are rebuilding the Northwestern telephone 
line between Fargo and Bismarck. 

The Farmers’ telephone line, from New Leipzig to Willa, is 
now under construction. It is expected to complete about 20 
miles of the line this fall. 

OHIO. 


Cincinnati Suburban Bell Telephone Company, 2% per cent 
on capital stock, payable October 1. Books close September 23, 
reopen September 30. 

The Ohio State Telephone Company, of Canton, changed the 
name of Stark to State, as much confusion has resulted from the 
two names since the Ohio company has taken over the Stark 
Telephone Company. 

September 14 directors of the Ohio State Telephone Com- 
pany authorized the regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent 
on the company’s preferred stock, payable October 1. 


PORTO RICO. 


The Porto Rico General Telephone Company of San Juan, 
Porto Rico, and of Stamford, has filed recently a final certificate 
of dissolution in the office of the state secretary. All claims 
against the company have been paid. The certificate is signed 
by directors S. Behn, P. I. de la Riviere, Earl K. Burbon, J. Cani- 
zal and Paul Ludke. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


A transaction has been completed at Lake Andes by which 
the telephone property formerly owned and operated by C. M. 
Lokken has been acquired by the Dakota Central Telephone Com- 
pany. The transaction combines the local exchange and rural 
lines operating from Lake Andes. 

The Dakota-Montana Telephone Company has installed a 


new switchboard at Lemmon with a total capacity for handling 
440 local phones and 20 toll lines. 

Breckenridge, S. D., Dec. 16—Special: At the meeting of 
the Bison Telephone Company at Breckenridge September 14, the 
decision was made to put in a new twenty drop switchboard in 
the central exchange of the company at Bison. This will enable 
the patrons of this line to connect with the other towns in this 
vicinity as well as with the Lemmon exchange. 

TENNESSEE. 

Plans are being made by the Illinois Central Railroad to con- 
struct a new telephone system from grand central station to the 
south yard shops and to Noconnah to give direct connection with 
every company department in Memphis. The new system will 
cost $18,000 and will be completed within sixty or ninety days. 

Speedwell Telephone and Telegraph Company, Speedwell; 
capital stock, $1,000. Incorporators, Wm. Russell, Wm. Ausmus, 
A. G. Beeler, Dorsey Alexander, W. L. Sharp. To build and 
operate a telephone line from Speedwell to Cumberland Gap and 
Tazewell. 

The Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Company has an- 
nounced that it will reconstruct practically the entire telephone 
system of Lenoir City. The old open wires and small cables will 
be replaced by large cables wherever possible. The arrangement 
of open wires where there is not a sufficient number to warrant 
a cable, will be made more efficient. 

TEXAS. 

At a meeting of the Texarkana Telephone Company, held at 
Texarkana a short time ago, the resignations of John J. Lenz, 
president; A. C. Stuart, vice-president and manager; James F. 
Rochelle, secretary, and all other officials of the company, were 
presented and accepted by the board. A reorganization was then 
effected with A. C. Stuart, of Texarkana, president and general 
manager; S. C. Poage, Little Rock, vice-president, and J. H. 
Beall, Texarkana, secretary-treasurer. A new board of seven 
directors, nearly all a men, also was elected. One of 
the new directors is J. E. Farnsworth, of Dallas. The Texar- 
kana Telephone a ce a few months ago purchased the local 
holdings of the Southwestern (Bell) Company and consolidated 
the two systems. It is announced that as a result of the recent 
reorganization the properties of the company will be greatly im- 
proved and lines extended so as to give services to all surround- 
ing rural territory. 

The Texas Telephone Company of Waco has purchased the 
telephone exchanges of the Southwestern Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company of Moody and Walnut Springs. 


UTAH, 


Excavating work for the new conduit system of the Moun- 
tain State Telephone and Telegraph Company of Ogden is rapidly 
progressing. 

WISCONSIN. 


A school of instruction for operators in La Crosse and 
vicinity was held at the Stoddard Hotel, March 17 and 18, under 
the instruction of W. S. Vivian of Chicago. 

Plans for the construction of a telephone exchange to be 
known as the Mitchell office building for the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company at Milwaukee are in the hands of Architect 
A. C. Eschweiler, who is taking figures for the work. The build- 
ing will be on Seventeenth avenue and Lapham street. It will 
be of reinforced concrete construction, fireproof, three stories 
and basement, 68 by 60 feet. 

The annual meeting of the Red River Telephone Com- 
pany was held January 4 at Shawano. J. T. Callahan and 
Aug. Zarling were elected directors and the old officers were 
re-elected. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Badger 
Mutual Telephone Company of Webster was held January 7 
and the following officers were elected for the year: Presi- 
dent, Andrew Melland; vice-president, L. L. Croissant; sec- 
tary-treasurer, L. R. Roberts. Various improvements are 
being planned for the coming year. 

The Theresa Union Telephone Company was recently 
ordered to improve its service between Theresa and Lomira 
before May 1, 1915. 

W. R. Johnson and Emmet Curran of Wausau have pur- 
chased the Elderon Telephone Company. The line is a long 
distance one between Wausau and Elderon. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Company is preparing to construct 
a telephone line to the townsite of Oliver, on the St. Louis river. 

The Reedsburg Telephone Company have sold their business 
here to L. J. Robe rts, of Bangor, who has taken possession. Mr 
Quale, the present manager, will be retained. 
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